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UST how long Lyman lay un_ 
conscious after being struck 
he could not tell. It could 
not have been many minutes, * 
however, before he regained his 
senses and raised his gloved hand to 
his throbbing head. His wadded fur 

cap had probably saved his life. After 

a few moments he managed to get to 
his feet and then, as he stood dizzy, 
with his ears ringing, he saw that 
the man he had hit—the fellow he 

had seen in the store—still lay sense- 
less, half buried in the snow. Lyman 
glanced up and down the road, but 
in both directions a bend shut off 
the view; the miner’s companion 
was not in sight. 

Slowly, ruefully, he patted himself 
over and then went through his coat 
pockets. Besides the money from 
Goss, the second robber had taken 
his pocketbook, which contained his 
money and his railway pass. He was 
stripped clean! But the next instant, 
as he patted his trousers pockets, he 
realized with relief that the thief in 
his haste had neglected to search his 
trousers. Each of the side pockets, 
Lyman found, still contained two 
fifty-dollar rolls. 

Although the injured miner at his 
feet had assaulted him, Lyman could 
not leave him there to freeze. Stoop- 
ing, he raised the man’s head. The 
fellow opened his eyes and rolled his 
head round in a dazed way until! he 
got his bearings. He started to move 
but stopped with a sudden cry of 
pain; the man’s left wrist was 
broken. 

The miner began to swear, cursing 
Lyman, his luck and life in general; 
but his most violent flow of language 
came when he realized that his part- 
ner had deserted him. Lyman lis- 
tened in silence for a time and then 
told the fellow curtly to stop. He 
helped him to his feet and, when the 
man had got a little strength back, 
started with him slowly down the road 
toward the station. 

For a while the exertion made .Ly- 
man feel weak and sick; and his head 
throbbed. But before long he began to 
feel a little more like himself and was 
able more effectually to help the miner, 
who was in bad shape. The man’s cap 
had been knocked askew, and pres- 
ently Lyman noticed that one ear had 
streaks of frozen blood from a wound 
on the head and had lost its color. 
Ordering the man to stop, Lyman vig- 
orously rubbed the ear with snow until 
the blood came tingling back into it. 
During the painful process the miner 
again swore fiercely. 

The robbery had taken place about 
half a mile from the station. It took 
Lyman and the battered miner fully 
half an hour to go the distance. Ly- 
man’s thoughts were not cheerful. 
Instead of earning a commission of sev- 
enty-five dollars he was six hundred 
dollars out of pocket; for he supposed 
that he would be expected to make the 
loss good. That Capt. Coyne had in- 
stigated the robbery he firmly believed. 
Of course it was possible that the sec- 
ond man might yet be caught, for when 
the warning had been sent out the man 
would find it no simple matter to get off 
Cape Breton, at least by the railway. 

In the station the miner sank limply 
into a seat and Lyman sought the 
agent in his little office. On a telegraph 
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blank he wrote a description of the 
robber that seemed to him ade- 
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stove, Lyman bathed the fellow’s 





quate and handed it to the agent. 


scalp. When he tried to make the 
man’s broken wrist more comfort- 











**Send that through to the prop- 
er authorities at both Glace Bay 
and Sydney,’’ he said crisply. 

Lyman reasoned that, unless the fleeing thief 
should temporarily ‘‘hole up’’ somewhere, he 
would make for the railhead at Sydney. The 
main business of Lyman’s trip, however, de- 
manded that he go in the opposite direction; 
he could not pursue the man himself. He had 
to resign himself to leaving wholly to the 
authorities the task of spreading the nets. 

The agent read the message, glanced at 
Lyman without speaking and then dropped 
quickly into his chair. For some minutes, while 
Lyman watched from the ticket window, the 
click -click! of the telegraph instrument 
sounded steadily. 

‘*How long before the next coal train for 
Louisburg comes along?’’ Lyman asked when 
the agent had finished. 

The man looked at the clock. It was quar- 
ter of twelve. 

‘*The last coal till Tuesday is due to pull 
out above in about thirty minutes, ’’ he said. 

‘*Can you put me aboard?’’ asked Lyman. 
**My pass was stolen along with the bulk of 
my money; I was counting on it to get me 
through before night. ’’ 

The agent hesitated a moment. ‘‘I know the 
engineer and the conductor, and I’ll signal 
”em,’’ he said at last. ‘‘They’1l slow up enough 
for you to swing on.’’ 

Lyman now turned his attention to the miner, 
who had somewhat revived. With hot water, 
which the agent brought from the top of the 
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able, however, the miner became 

so abusive that Lyman desisted. 

Meanwhile he was thinking hard. 
‘*Look here,’’ he said suddenly, ‘‘I don’t 
know whether I’m a good citizen to talk of 
letting you go, but you won’t get off scot-free 
at the best. If you’ll answef a few questions 
I’ll agree to make no charges against you. 
You can go into Glace Bay and get yourself 
tended to, telling your own story.’’ 

‘‘What do you want to know?’’ demanded 
the man sulkily. 

‘*T want to know just how much Capt. Coyne 
had to do with this holdup!’’ 

A gleam of surprised interest came into the 
miner’s eyes. 

‘*T thought Coyne had something up his 
sleeve!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I hadn’t never met 
him before; no friend of yours, I take it! Well, 
when me and that skunk pal of mine, Zeke, 
started to leave the back room at Goss’s, this 
Coyne, who’d come in only a minute or two 
before, said he’d go along with us to the board- 
ing house and motioned us out the back door. 
He started right in to talk. Said there was a 
cocky young feller dickering with Goss in the 
store who had a wad of bills on him big enough 
to plug a milk can, and I said I’d seen him. 
Then he went on, sort of laughing like, to 
point out that the feller’d be making for the 
station soon, and it ’ud be easy money for 
anyone with a little nerve. Coyne left us when 
we got to the boarding house, and after Zeke 
and me had talked for a minute in his room 
we come out and sneaked the drills at the 
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blacksmith’s. Then we went 
down toward the station and laid 
for you round that bend. ’’ 

‘*Will you write out an exact 

statement of what Capt. Coyne said 

to you, and sign it?’’ asked Lyman. 

‘*Sure!’’ replied the miner. Pain- 
fully and laboriously, on a sheet of 
paper that the interested agent sup- 
plied, he did so. The agent signed 
after him as witness. 

‘* There’ll be no question of an 
injured miner; I’ll stop the next 
through empty and send you in,’’ 
the agent promised the fellow. 

Lyman folded the document and 
thrust it carefully into his inside 
pocket. 

‘*We won’t say anything about 
this paper or the implication that its 
contents convey for a few days, 
please,’’ he requested, glancing at 
the agent. ‘‘I don’t know that it’s 
of any value, but I’m glad to have 
it if only for the satisfaction of show- 
ing it to the skipper himself!’’ 

A distant whistle sounded,. and 

Lyman and the agent went out to 

the platform. Except for a dull ache 

in his head and the bruised spot on 
top of it, Lyman felt not much the 
worse for the adventure. 
The loaded coal train came thun- 
dering through the woods down the 
track. At the agent’s signal the en- 
gineer jammed on the brakes, and 
the conductor leaned out from the 
platform of the caboose. As the slow- 
ing caboose came up, Lyman, carry- 
ing his bag in his left hand, sprang to 
the steps, and the conductor steadied 
him with a firm grip. A second later 
the train, with released brakes, was 
regaining full speed and Lyman was 
waving a farewell to the friendly 
agent. 
‘*Friend of Burn’s, are you?’’ in- 
quired the conductor as they started 
to enter the caboose. But Lyman did 
not answer the question. 

Seated on a box in a corner of the 
caboose, with his features expressing 
alarmed amazement at sight of the 
newcomer, was Zeke, the fellow whose 
drill had struck him down and for 
whose arrest he had just started the 
hue and cry. When he had fled from 
the scene of the robbery he doubtless 
had not expected his victim to be active 
again so soon. He knew that no one else 
was likely to pass along the lonely 
road to the station for some time; in- 
deed, he could not have been at all sure 
that his victim was not dead. 

Now, as Lyman appeared in the 
doorway, the thief started up so pre- 
cipitately that he knocked from a hook 
a tin dinner pail, which rolled, clatter- 
ing, over the floor. For just a second, 
as Lyman watched the man’s face, he 
thought the robber was going to try to 
break through and escape by leaping 
from the moving train. But at that 
moment a brakeman came up, making 
the third figure to block the doorway ; 
the daring, reckless light that had 
momentarily flashed in Zeke’s eye flick- 
ered out. The conductor looked inquir- 
ingly from the miner to Lyman. 

‘*That man with his partner held me 
up and robbed me of more than six 
hundred dollars and my pass over this 
road!’’ cried Lyman. ‘‘He must have 
them on him now!’’ 

So far from wilting under the accu- 
sation, the miner brazenly undertook to 
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‘*come back’’ and turn the tables on Lyman. 
Contradicting charges and recriminations from 
him followed volubly. 

Lyman, confining himself to a calm state- 
ment of facts, nevertheless quickly succeeded 
in convincing the trainmen where the truth 
lay. He produced from his bag the letter of 
introduction that the Dominion agent at Hali- 


fax had given him, and his other credentials, | 


uncovered the swollen lump on his head and 
piled up other evidence until his story stood 
incontrovertible. Laying rough hands on the 
miner, the trainmen searched him and soon 
produced the pocketbook and the full sum of 
money, which the man had stowed in various 
pockets. As the conductor, with whistles of 
amazement, drew forth one roll of bills after 
another, he handed them over to I.yman. 

‘“‘The fellow climbed aboard and showed 
your pass just as we were pulling out,’’ he 
explained. ‘‘He acted worried and grouchy 
and had little to say.’’ 

But what had been puzzling Lyman was why 
he had been heading south. Suddenly there 
came to him a new and enlightening idea, a 


THE WRE 


7 AKE a look at that hind wheel and 
see if the tire’s flat,’’ commanded 
George Eastman of his trusty hench- 


man, Herm Marsh, who sat with him in the | 


front seat of the Nancy Hanks. 

‘* Flat nothin’,’’ said Herm composedly. 
‘*Tt?s th’ rocks in th’ ro’d that make ’er shake.’’ 

‘* Acts t’ me as if it was flat. Don’t seem’s 
if it would hurt ye t’ look,’’ said George fret- 
fully. ‘‘Bad enough t’ be off on such a wild- 
goose chase as this, without bein’ cursed with 
a know-it-all fer a helper. ’’ 

Herm leaned far over the side of the lurching 
car and surveyed the hind 
wheel. ‘‘If it was any fuller 
it would bust, ’’ he reported. 

For a little while the two 
men were silent. The after- 
glow in the west slowly 
faded, and the headlights 
danced and flickered on the 
rough road. Behind them 
the Bessemer Range loomed, 
a black blot against the 
starry sky. 

‘*She’s pullin’ good,’’ - 
said Herm, trying to mol- 
lify George a little. ‘‘I never 
see ’er run any better. ’’ 

‘*Pretty mess!’’ grunted 
George. ‘‘Git a car all tuned 
up, painted and varnished 
right up in style, and then 
go off after dark jammin’ 
over a strange ro’d freight- 
in’ live stock. ’’ 

‘*Tt hadn’t ought t’ hurt 
it any t’ speak of,’’ said 
Herm soothingly. ‘‘They’s 
plenty of room t’ stand ’er 
crossways in front of th’ 
back seat, front feet on one 
runnin’ board an’ hind ones 
on th’ other. I’ll bet ye —’’ 

**T’ll bet ye I never do 
it again!’’ snorted George. 
‘*Wouldn’t have done it this 
time if anybody but Mis’ 
Mack had asked me and if 
*twas anybody but little 
Horace Mack as was sick.’’ 

‘*T wonder where in tun- 
ket that Jersey cow is, any- 
how,’’ said Herm. ‘‘They 
traced ’er out of Kansas 
City ten days ago —’’ 

‘*Th’ idear, ” said George, 
twisting the wheel violently 
to dodge u big rock, ‘‘of los- 
in’ a cow on th’ railro’d!’’ 

‘Th’ idear of tryin’ t’ raise a kid in such a 
hole as Consolidated !’’ grumbled Herm. ‘‘ Kids 
have got a right t’ live where they’s grass and 
trees and water—not in a desert where th’ ther- 
mometer’s way up in th’ pictures every day. ’’ 

‘*And just because the cow as was shipped 
to them ain’t showed up, and because some- 
body said there might be a milk cow among a 
trainlo’d of canners just come into Las Vegas, 
we’re drivin’ sixty mile after dark! A fool 
notion, I ealls it!’’ George grunted in disgust. 

‘*Doe Winters ain’t no windjammer,’’ said 
Herm with conviction. ‘‘He says that little 
feller has got t’ have some cow’s milk,— 
somethin’ he ean keep on his stomach,—or he 
ain’t goin’ t’ stand it more’n forty-eight hours 
longer. ’’ 

George stepped viciously on the accelerator, 
and the Nancy Hanks, chugging like a steam 
drill, snorted over a little rise and plunged 
through a dry gully, lurching and groaning at 
every joint. It waddled up the steep slope on 
the other side on low gear and went spinning 
on again when it reached the level road. 

**She’s got some pep left,’’ said George com- 
placently. ‘‘Mis’ Mack said they’d pay th’ 
damages, if they was any.’’ 

‘*Lucky you’ve got somebody t’ pay fer th’ 
repairs fer a while!’’ grunted Herm. ‘‘It’s 
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| settled down, they stopped to put 
| on their coats. George turned a flash 





possibility that had not before entered his mind. 
‘*Is there a vessel sailing this afternoon?’’ he 
asked. 

‘‘This trainload completes the cargo of one 
of the company’s steamers, ’’ said the conductor. 

‘*‘So that’s the explanation; you knew of it 
and were going to try to stow away or buy a 
passage with my money!’’ Lyman exclaimed. 

The miner’s reply was a sentence of profane 
abuse. 

To himself Lyman said, ‘‘Reckon that was 
another suggestive tip of Capt. Coyne’s; the 
man couldn’t have known himself that there 
was a chance of catching a steamer late Satur- 
day afternoon! If so, his partner was not so 
sore at him that he gave it away!’’ 

They seated the miner, whom they had 
taken the precaution to bind, back on his box. 
The fellow deserved no consideration, and 
Lyman determined that he should get his due 
punishment. If necessary, he would make a 
second trip to attend his trial. 

In his relief, Lyman now felt in the happiest 
mood. If Capt. Coyne’s idea in setting the 
miners on him had been to cripple him in body 





or. pocket, so that he should not be able to do 
anything about the Pamela, the skipper had 
failed to attain his object. At the invitation 
of the conductor he mounted to the top of the 
lookout ladder and, while chatting with the 
trainmen, enjoyed the passing scenery. 
Louisburg, before its new activity as a coal- 
ing port began, had been a town of perhaps 
a thousand inhabitants, mostly engaged in the 
Newfoundland Banks cod fisheries. As the 
train neared its destination and came in sight 
of the southeast rocky coast, with the scattered 
white buildings of the town rising from the 
dreary expanse of snow, Lyman thought of this 


| renowned old place that chance was bringing 


him to visit. It is far from the beaten track 
and at that time was almost unknown to tour- 
ists. At Halifax the name Louisburg had 
meant little to him, and not until he was 
actually journeying toward it did it occur to 
him that this was really the old Louisburg of 
his schoolbook history, the former French 
‘*Dunkirk of America,’’ in fortifying which, 
some two hundred years ago, more than five 
million dollars had been expended. Twice it 
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been takin’ all you earnt fer up- 
wards of a year buyin’ spare parts. ’’ 
When the chill of the desert night 


light on the car and looked it over 
carefully. It was built before the 





looked at Herm in dismay. ‘‘ We 
ain’t got water enough t’ bile an 
egg in that radiator.’’ 

‘*Why in tunket couldn’t you think 
of that when we was down t’ th’ 
water hole?’’ inquired Herm pleas- 
antly. ‘‘Your brains must be taking 


days of fore doors. The back seat was high in | a day off. I s’pose now one of us has got t’ go 
the air; anyone riding therein could look se- | back and git some water—three good miles!’’ 


renely over the head of the driver. Streamline | 
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THUS THEY FARED BACK TO THE MUDHOLE, QUARRELING LIKE 


FIVE-YEAR-OLDS ALL THE WAY 


bodies were unknown when the Nancy Hanks 
was launched; the mind of the designer ran 
to weight and strength. Its newly painted 
sides reflected the rays of the flash light like a 
thousand-sided jewel as George swung the spot 
of light here and there, looking for trouble. 

‘*Nine dollars’ wuth of paint on her,’’ he 
remarked. ‘‘Wonder how many cents’ wuth 
will be left on when we git back. ’’ 

They fared on in their quest, the only New 
Englanders in all the company that toiled for 
the Consolidated Mining Company. No knight 
ever went forth on a more desperate adventure 
than theirs—to find and bring back to the 
Consolidated a milch cow. The Nancy Hanks 
was the only vehicle with the necessary speed ; 
for sixty long, hard miles lay between the 
mine and Las Vegas, where it was rumored a 
milch cow was to be found; and twenty-four 
hours was the time limit that the doctor had 
set for the round trip. 

They chugged through sand and over stony 
roads almost as rough as the bed of a river. 
They toiled up the three steep miles through 
the cafion that divides the Black Buttes and 


finally snorted out on the high plateau at the 


top. Then they discovered that almost all 
the water had been boiled out of the radiator. 
‘‘Whadda ye know about that!’’ George 





George’s disgust was monumental. ‘‘When 
we was down there at th’ 
bottom of this three - mile 
pull—why, you fathead, it 
wa’n’t boiled out then, was 
it? This climb was what 


used it up.’’ 
‘*Fathead, am I!’’ cried 
Herm. ‘ Look. here, you 


big boob, you couldn’t in- 
sult me if you tried! What 
are ye goin’ t’ do?’’ 

‘*Nothin’ that even looks 
like a pail along, ’’ mourned 
George. 

‘*Three miles—say, let ’er 
eoast along back and we’ll 
fill ’er up and then come 
on aae™ 

‘* And run out of gas. 
She’s had t’ travel on low 
so much I dunno’s we’ve 
got enough in th’ tank, as 
it is, to get us to Las 
Vv egas. 2? 

Herm walked up the road 
a few steps and then came 
back. 

‘*T’d go on afoot and leave 
ye fer a cent,’’ he an- 
nounced. ‘‘Of all th’ hand- 
picked lunkheads, you’re th’ 
tormentedest. ’’ 

‘*No danger,’’ answered 
George scornfully. ‘‘You’re 
foolish, but not so bad as 
that. It’s twenty mile t’ Las 
Vegas. ’’ 

‘*Tell ye what we could 
do!’’ said Herm suddenly. 
‘*Take that rubber top cover 
—that thing you put over 
th’ top when it’s down— 
an’ carry it up in that.’’ 

After a few moments of 
discussion they left the 
Nancy Hanks standing un- 
der the silent stars, and the 
two of them went back to the water hole with 
the top cover. It was really a very handy con- 
trivance for the purpose and, when carried 
properly, would hold more than enough water 
for their needs. 

After they started back up the hill all went 
well for perhaps a mile, when Herm’s hands 
grew weary. 

‘“*T wonder if we couldn’t set the thing 
down t’ rest a while!’’ he panted. 

‘*T was jest thinkin’ about that myself,’’ 
replied George. ‘‘Lower it easy and hold up 
th’ sides. Wow! What ye tryin’ t’ do? See 
what you’ve done!’’ 

‘*T’ve done! I didn’t lower th’ sides at all— 
all th’ water is out on your side. That proves 
it!”’ 

‘“*Yah! You didn’t lower th’ sides at all— 
that’s th’ trouble. You sloshed it all out on 
me, Feet as wet as sop. Well, come on, we’ve 
got t’ git some more. No use t’ stand here 
yammerin’. Next time —’’ 

‘*T’ve a notion t’ cut out next time and let 
you git it yourself!’’ said Herm as he tagged 
along after George. ‘‘You must have left your 
disposition standin’ round in th’ sun till it 
soured. Of all th’ cranks —’’ 

Thus they fared back to the mudhole, quar- 
reling like five-year-olds all the way. The 








had been besieged and captured:-once by an 
expedition of the English colonists under 
William Pepperel, ‘‘a merchant of Kittery,’’ 
in conjunction with the British West Indies 
Squadron, and once by an expedition sent out 
from England. He remembered that it was 
because his own city of Halifax had been 
selected by the British for the military head- 
quarters of the Arcadian provinces that the 
great fortified works of Louisburg had been 
destroyed and its site deserted. < 

The train ran out on the wharf of the 
Dominion Coal Company, a gigantic structure 
that extended far into the water. Among the 
vessels anchored in the harbor awaiting their 
turn to load, Lyman made out the Pamela. 

Leaving his bound prisoner temporarily in 
the caboose, Lyman swung himself down on to 
the wharf and walked back into town, which 
was about a stone’s throw distant. He had first 
to find a constable and telegraph the authorities 
ut Glace Bay and Sydney. Then he should be 
free to seek the local superintendent of the 
Dominion Company and take up the business of 


the schooner. 9 gx contINUED. 


HANKS 


return trip this time was more successful, and 
an hour or so later they poured the muddy 
fluid into the radiator. It was already long 
after midnight. 

**Now, then,’’ said Herm, surveying what 
was left, ‘‘1’ll just hold this in my lap, for 
maybe we’ll need it before we git there.’’ 

‘tGood scheme,’’ replied George. ‘‘It’s all 
dry country from here on. Kind of gather the 
edges up and hold ’em tight; there, like that. 
Now we’ll hit th’ high places!’’ 

He cranked the Nancy Hanks, and away 
they started. Suddenly George let out a whoop. 

‘*Of all th’ dough heads! This side of that 
bag’s spewin’—there! It’s all over me and th’ 
seat! Whoosh—but it’s cold!’’ 

‘*T couldn’t help it,’’ said Herm. ‘Th’ 
tormented ro’d is so rough I couldn’t begin t’ 
hold it stiddy. Never mind, you act kind of 
hot—you’ll dry off in no time.’’ 

‘*T ain’t no doubt but I’ll be warm and dry 
both by noon t’morrer!’’ snorted George. ‘‘ But 
that don’t help me any now.”’ 

They were glad indeed to see the first light 
of the coming dawn, and soon afterwards 
they sighted the town on a dusty flat. Their 
spirits rose with the sun, and they almost 
forgot to quarrel as they pulled up at the 
stockyards. 

Mr. Buck Peters, buyer of cattle and hogs, 
was scowling at a herd of cattle impounded 
in the stockyards of Las Vegas. They were a 
very nervous herd indeed. They had spent the 
night milling round the inclosure and were 
still at it. With their heads up, and their wicked 
horns tossing wildly, they went at a tireless 
trot. A deep trail was worn in the ground 
close to the fence, and the dust rose in clouds. 
They were technically known as canners; they 
had little flesh upon their bones, and the little 
they had seemed likely to be worn off before 
Peters got cars to ship them in. 

‘*Mornin’,’’ said a voice behind him. He 
turned to gaze into the grimy and haggard 
face of George Eastman. ‘‘Don’t seem t’ quiet 
down, do they ?’’ remarked George. 

Peters gloomily regarded his property. 
‘*A bout the only way to quiet.’em is to hit ’em 
in the head with an axe.’’ 

**Got any cows t’ sell?’’ questioned George. 

Peters nodded toward the blatting, horning 
mob. 

‘*T mean milk cows,’’ said George. ‘‘Cows 
that give milk.’’ 

Again Peters nodded toward the corral. 
‘‘One in there,’’ he said briefly. ‘Took her 
calf away last night. The red one—the one 
with one horn.’’ 

George looked horror-struck. ‘‘That ain’t a 
cow; that’s a tiger, —a wild tiger, — that’s 
what that is. We want a cow.’’ 

Peters looked at George, at Herm, at the 
Nancy Hanks. 

“Tf you don’t like what I’ve got to sell, 
you don’t have to take it,’’ he drawled. 
‘*Going to take her away in that?’’ He jerked 
his head toward the ancient car. 

‘*Sure,’’ George assured him. ‘‘How else 
could we take her?’’ 

Peters started away. ‘‘All I got to say is— 
you got more courage than sense. ’’ 

‘‘Say!’’ eried George. ‘‘ Anybody else round 
here got any cows t’ sell?”’ 

‘*You might hunt round and see, ’’ cordially 
responded Peters. 

They took him at his word, but came back 
within an hour. Peters had salted the brutes 
and, by filling them up with water, had quieted 
them somewhat. 

‘*This country don’t run much t’ milk 
cows,’’ said Herm, wiping his brow. 

‘*Canned milk’s good enough for us.’’ 

‘*What’s that red she-devil wuth?’’ asked 
George, as the brute stood with braced legs, 
looking balefully at them and bawling hoarsely. 

“I’m getting eleven cents for the lot,’’ de- 
clared Peters in decisive tones, ‘*but milk cows, 
good ones like that, is worth thirteen. ’’ 

Herm walked round to get a side view, in 
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order to guess her weight, 
but with a screaming bel- 
low the beast charged the 
fence in front of him. 

‘Weighs about eight 
hunderd, don’t she?’’ he 
asked George. 

‘*Kight hunderd!’’ ex- 
claimed George, figuring 
rapidly. ‘‘ Why, that’s a 
hunderd dollars!’’ 

** Cattle are up,’’ said 
Peters briefly. 

Herm was used to the 
beautiful dairy cattle of 
his native hills. ‘*A hun- 
derd dollars fer that thing! 
‘Twenty-five would be too 
much. ’’ 

‘*T didn’t say a hun- 
derd,’’ drawled Peters. 
‘*T said thirteen a pound. 
Seales right here. Do you 
want her?’’ 

The two men were in 
an agony of doubt. 

‘*What’ll happen if we 
go back with that?’’ asked 
Herm. 

‘*It’s what’ll happen if 
we go back without her, ’”’ 
said George sourly. ‘‘He 
told us t’ git th’ best one 
we could and bring her 
hum. ’’ 

‘*You want her?’’ in- 
quired Peters, taking a 
lariat off a post and start- 
ing for the runway round 
the top of the corral. 

Herm swallowed con- 
vulsively. ‘‘Give ye twelve 
cents. ’”’ 

Peters hung up the rope. ‘‘So you don’t 





SHE REARED HER FRONT FEET OVER INTO THE SEAT... 
BROUGHT THE WHOLE THING 


‘*Nothing doing,’’ said Peters cheerfully. 


want no cow, then. Too much trouble to cut | ‘‘I’m busy as a bird dog this morning. Fooled 


her out, anyway.’’ 


‘*And th’ Lord have mercy on ye fer callin’ 
that thing a cow.’’ 
Peters wasted no time talking, but swiftly 


| away too much time with you fellers now.’’ 
‘*We’ll take ’er!’’ said George explosively. | 


“It’s lucky I ain’t got a club,’’ said Herm 


| earnestly. ‘‘If I had, I’d be tempted t’ —’’ 


Peters meaningly shifted a huge gun round 


| within reach of his hand, looked evilly upon 


east the lariat, apparently at random, into the | the speaker and stalked away with measured 
sea of horns and legs. In an instant the one- | tread. 


horned brute was dangling at the end of the | 
rope, hopping round on three feet, viciously 
kicking, with the rope neatly noosed just above | 
her right hind foot. 

‘*QOpen the gate to the scales!’’ ordered 
Peters. ‘‘I’ll have her there in a minute.’’ 


his red bandanna and ran toward the scales. 
The alleged cow followed close inside the fence, 
and in a minute he was weighing. 


‘*Kight hunderd and eighty. Let’s see—that | 





‘*Don’t leave that gate unfastened or let any 
| of the rest out,’’ he said over his shoulder. 
‘Tf you do, I’ll have you pulled for malicious 
| mischief. ”? 

George surveyed the lay of the land. The 


| stockyards stood so close to the coal sheds that 
Herm did so none too quickly. Peters waved | 


the crane that swung the buckets of coal out 
over the tenders of the locomotives overhung 
the yard where the milch cow was bawling 
herself hoarse. 

‘*Now you back ol’ Nancy Hanks right in 


makes a hunderd and fourteen forty.’’ He | under this derrick, and I’ll throw a couple of 


looked expectantly at them. 

‘You said a hunderd!’’ yelled Herm, 
voice trembling. 
much, and now —’ 


Without a word Peters threw several half|it for the car. 


his | 
& * That's seventy - five too | 


half hitches round that fiery ol’ tarnal —’’ 
Herm was going to elaborate on the plan, 
but George gave the situation a lightning 
| glance. ‘‘Enough said!’’ he snapped, legging 
‘‘Hump yerself; it’s gittin’ 


hitches of the rope over a post. ‘‘Take her or | late.’’ 


leave her —’’ he began. 

George frantically thrust a hundred and fif- | 
teen dollars into his hand and received a} 
bright new half dollar and a dime in return. 

‘*You can leave the rope hanging here any- 
where when you get her loaded,’’ Peters re- 
marked casually. 


demanded Herm. 

‘* Nope! Nothing said about a rope. You 
bought a cow.’”’ 

‘*How much ?’’ asked George, with his hand 
in his pocket. ' 

‘* About five dollars.’’ . 

‘*Here!’’ George thrust a bill into his band. 


| moments later. 


Approaching the fence, Herm gazed sadly 
| upon their purchase. It was easier to say that 
| he would throw a half hitch round her than to 


| do it. Try as he would, every one of his half 
| hitehes fell short of the mark. As he turned 
| and gazed despairingly at the derrick he noticed 
| for the first time that there were no bails on 
**Good land! Don’t we even git a rope?’’ | 


the big buckets of coal. A huge contrivance, 


| not unlike a pair of ice tongs, fastened to the 
| hoisting rope of the crane, took the place of 


the bails. 

‘*Come on here!’’ he yelled to George a few 
‘*We don’t want to fool round 
here all day; it’s gittin’ la 

George twisted his head round, and his 


“Now take holt an’ help us git ’er on board.’’ ee eyes beheld the bawling, kicking 
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“YOU WANT HER?” 
TAKING A LARIAT OFF A POST 


INQUIRED PETERS, 


viper, held in the vise-like grip 
of the great tongs, rising slowly 
into the air while Herm labored 
mightily with the crank. 

‘‘Hump yerself!”’? snapped 
Herm. ‘‘We got t’ git our break- 
fast and git started.’’ 

George backed in as the cow 
swung slowly round. ‘‘Wait!’’ he 
called. ‘‘We got t’ git a tag line 
on and slack ’er down crossways 
in front of the back seat.’’ 

He was too late. Herm put on 
the brake, pulled out the gears 
and lowered. The great feet, whirl- 
ing like windmills, fanned the air. 

‘*Look out!’’ he shouted. ‘‘This 
brake ain’t holdin’ good. ’’ 

George looked wildly up at the 
sprawling shape directly overhead 
and gave a wild leap for safety 
just in time. The hind feet were 
kicking like mad in the very spot 
where he had been sitting a mo- 
ment before. 

Another breathless minute and 
those hind feet were spurning the 
automobile, while the brute swung 
back and forth like a pendulum. 
Herm had finally succeeded in 
making the brake hold. 

‘*Don’t lower no more!’’ howled 
George. ‘‘ If you take th’ strain 
offen them tongs, they open up.’’ 
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DOWN ON THE MEN'S HEADS 


Snatching the trailing rope, he threw a 
couple of half hitches round the hind feet, cut 
the rope in two and slip-noosed the fore feet. 

‘* Lower away!” he yelled. ‘‘ Then come 
down here; I want ye.’’ 

He poised the beast over the desired spot, 
and Herm let go of the brake. The cow struck 
fair between the seats. The Nancy Hanks 
reeled drunkenly, and the rear of the body hit 
the axle; but it was built in the days when 
automobiles were put up like battleships and so 
held together. 

George already had the rope from the hind 
feet under the car pulled tight and was tying 
it to the step when Herm arrived. 

‘*Pass that other rope under here, tie it 
tight, and we’ll go.’’ 

Herm threw the rope under to fasten it. 
‘*T’m goin’ t’ see if this really is a milk cow 
or not.”” He pawed round, trying to get a 
little milk from the beast, when the frantic 
cow, wild with terror at receiving the first 
touch of a human hand, surged mightily and 
wrenched one hind foot free from the rope. 
Herm landed about a rod away. 

‘*A tooth gone!’’ cried Herm, getting up 
with a hand at his mouth. 

For a moment he looked evilly at the strug- 
gling brute; then he spat upon his palms. His 
fighting blood was up. The knots, half hitches, 
clove hitches and timber hitches he put on the 
unregenerate limb of Satan during the course 
of the next ten minutes were a caution. ‘‘ You 
can wind up th’ blamed thing now, and we’ll 
go,’’ he said when he had finished. 

But George had a brilliant idea. ‘‘Let’s put 
the top up,’’ he said. ‘‘The side braces will 
wedge this heathen critter in so she can’t rare 
up so easy if anything should happen. ’’ 

Together they raised the top of the Nancy 
Hanks, and when their work was done they 
had the satisfaction of knowing that their cargo 
was stowed as securely as human hands could 
do it. 

Once off the street their trouble began. The 
load was twice what the car had ever been 
designed to carry and it was all on the rear 
axle. Every puff of the toiling engine was a 
groan. They had hoped to run on high gear, 
but repeated trials showed them that they 
must go on intermediate. The beast had bawled 
herself so hoarse that every blast from her 
leather lungs sounded like the scream of an 
infuriated tiger. 

They had gone perhaps five miles when one 
corner of the old ark thumped alarmingly. 

‘*Flat tire,’’ said George, looking it over. 
‘*Dig under the cushion in the back seat and 
pull out one of those new tubes, Herm, while 
I jack it up.’’ 

‘* Under th’ cushion! Do it yourself; th’ 
cow’s sprawled all over it. You might ask her 
to kindly step out a minute. ’’ 

Herm’s sleepless night and the heat had 
made him peevish. 

George sat down beside the road. ‘‘ You 
planned this outing; better git holt of that tube 
some way.’”’ 

‘* All right, here goes!’’ 

Before George could stop him, Herm had 
smashed a:panel out of the back of the seat with 
a hammer and had dragged the tube forth 
triumphantly. 

‘* All We’ll hev will be engine and wheels by 
th’ time we git there,’’ was George’s mourn- 
ful comment as he took the tube. ‘‘Fifty dol- 
lars’ damage right there.’’ 


. AND, THRUSTING HER HEAD THROUGH THE TOP, 





‘* Fifty cents!’’ sniffed 
Herm. 

Silently they put in the 
tube and pumped it up. 
They were silent, but the 
cow was not. Bellowing 
viciously, she swung her 
head and tried her wicked 
best to stab them. 

‘*As fiery an ol’ tarnal 
as I ever see,’’ said Herm, 
dodging a lightning swing 
of the fearful horn. ‘‘It’!l 
take ten men t’ milk ’er.’’ 

‘*T ain’t worryin’ so 
much about milkin’ ’er as 
I be about gittin’ down 
over that Black Butte ro’d. 
It’s so narrer that we can’t 
pass nobody with that cow 
in crossways, and it’s aw- 
ful steep th’ whole three 
mile. ’’ 

‘*If we could only rig 
that pizen varment so ’er 
head was out in front like 
a bumper we wouldn’t 
need t’ worry none; she’d 
clear th’ ro’d,’’ replied 
Herm. 

‘‘We might travel side- 
ways when we meet any- 
body that won’t turn 
out.’’ 

With its radiator boiling 
and its heavy engine shak- 
ing its fabric from end to 
end, Nancy Hanks wad- 
died drunkenly on for ten 
miles. Then, with fear and 
trembling, they entered 
the deep ravine that cut 
through the Black Buttes. 
Their road so far had been uphill. From there 
on it was down, and the first three miles of 
it were very steep. 

‘*T ain’t never felt real nervous over how 
Naney Hanks would behave till now,’’ said 
George, stopping at the crest of the divide and 
gazing down into the gloomy depths. ‘‘I swow, 
I dunno how them brakes are goin’ t’ hold.’’ 

They listened, but not a sound was to be 
heard. Apparently no one was on the road, 
and so George started. Their troubles began 
at once. The weight of the hulking brute, 
which had hitherto held them back, now re- 
lentlessly sent them forward. It seemed-as if a 
locomotive were pushing from behind. Both 
brakes failed to hold them. Tossed from side 
to side, leaping over rocks, plunging through 
chuck holes, they flew faster and faster down 
the rough road. 

Herm squeezed the bulb of the old-fashioned 
horn every second, but its feeble squawk was 
lost in the rattle and roar of their descent. 

‘*Another mile!’’ shouted George, gripping 
the wheel like a vise. Half standing, he leaned 
far over and picked his trail unerringly. 

As a shriek of terror burst from George, 
Herm sprang to his feet, gripping the wind 
shield. Square in front, going the same way, 
was a heavy touring car that took up the whole 
road. George and Herm yelled frantically, 
but the distance was too great. The cow 
seemed frightened into silence — thoroughly 
cowed for the first time since the start. 

A last desperate expedient came to Herm’s 
mind. With a despairing clutch behind him, 
he seized the cow’s tail and twisted it with all 
his might.. Then the brute found her voice 
again. The volume, the quality, the penetra- 
tion, of the blat she emitted could not have 
been equaled by any other living beast. It 
echoed among the steep hillsides and rocky 
cafion walls like the boom of a cannon. 

The man ahead gave one frightened glance 
behind and almost climbed the cafion wall in 
his effort to turn out. Other heads stuck out on 
both sides, and one woman promptly fainted. 
They saw a sight that they could never after- 
wards coherently describe. 

The tail-twisting had driven the cow frantie. 
In some way the fastenings on her front feet 
had worked loose, and after her first historic 
bellow she gave a mighty surge, reared her 
front feet over into the seat between the two 
men and, thrusting her head through the top, 
brought the whole thing down on the men’s 
heads. 

All that the people in the touring car saw was 
a cloud of dust, a wild-eyed, roaring horror 
running on wheels, rushing at them down the 
steep gully road, while hoarse, screaming bel- 
lows woke every echo for miles. It flashed past 
in an instant and was round the turn. Indeed, 
as they sat and stared at one another they 
doubted their eyes. They would not have been 
astonished to see sulphurous smoke—they had 
indeed seen the cloven hoofs, the head and 
horns and all the rest. 

Herm struggled valiantly to hold up the 
top so that George could see the road and steer. 
Only a few minutes they sped on; then, on 
reaching level ground, the car stopped, and 
after a terrific struggle they dragged their cap- 
tive back and tied her securely. 

‘*There goes th’ top!’’ said George despair- 
ingly as Herm smashed it free and threw it 
on the ground. 

‘*Keep on,’’ said Herm, wiping the sweat 
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from his eyes; ‘‘keep on, and this old scow 
will be like those racing steamboats we used 
t’ read about—burnt clean down t’ th’ water 
line t’ keep ’em goin’.’’ 

George cranked the engine and got in. ‘‘On | 
t’ Berlin! Long’s we have four wheels and an 
engine we’ll keep goin’.’’ 

For many long hours they snorted and puffed 
and chugged. The body of the ancient car was 
strong, but it opened up behind the seat from 
the terrible strain upon it. To prevent it from | 
tearing completely apart, Herm and George | 
lashed willow poles from a water hole along | 
each side. 
ping out of sight they went snorting up to the 


Just as the setting sun was dip-| 


mine. Both were as black as the ground, soaked 
| With grease and sweat, ravenously hungry. 
fae Nancy. Hanks had lost its top, and it 

sagged more than a foot in the middle; but 
it still held the furious cow in its embrace. 

George and Herm stood staring open- 
mouthed into the horse barn. 

‘*‘What do you know about that?’’ gasped 
Herm. ‘‘A cow—a real cow!’’ 

They went in and walked round their dis- 
| covery. It was a beautiful Jersey cow from 
their native Vermont hills—the long-delayed 
animal that was to save the life of little Horace 
| Mack, arrived in the nick of time. 
| ‘* Might as well go and knock that pizen 





reptile in th’ head,’’ said George sourly. 
**Don’t need ’er now. ’’ 

‘*T’ll take pleasure in doin’ of it!’’ cried 
Herm, seizing an axe that stood near. ‘‘Right 
now we have some beef.’’ 

They started for their chariot. 

‘*O boys! Boys!’’ Mrs. Mack rushed upon 
them and wrung their hands, while a crowd 
gathered round the Nancy Hanks. ‘‘I never was 
so glad to see anyone! You’ve saved his life! 
You’ve saved his life! This poor little cow is 
sick; we don’t dare use the milk. Milk the 
one you brought as quick as you can!’’ 

A hundred hands dragged the beast from the 
wreck of the Nancy Hanks. It took almost 





the entire working force to milk her, but 
they got a quart twice a day and saved little 
Horace. 

Two months later the grinning George drove 
a shining new six-cylinder car up to the board- 
ing house. ‘‘Look what th’ super got,’’ said 
he, walking round it admiringly. 

‘**Wouldn’t be caught dead in it,’’ remarked 
Herm graciously. ‘‘ Puttin’ on style, ain’t 
he?”’ 

‘tHel’’ cried George. ‘‘It’s mine! He got it 
for me! Mis’ Mack told me t’ tell ye she 
wanted t’ see ye; an old stick-in-th’-mud like 
you will look fine wearin’ a new gold watech— 
that’s what I told ’er.’’ 


THE --GIFT - THAT: TRAVELED 


7 K pe a package, Lucy came danc- 
ing into the room. ‘‘From Aunt Jane, 
for Jane,’’ she announced. 

The others, busy festooning ropes of ever- 
green from the chandelier to the corners of 
the room, stopped their work as Jane undid 
the wrappings and displayed her gift. 

‘*A book!’’ cried Lucy delightedly. 

‘*Yes, a book!’’ repeated Jane with a groan 
and threw the gift carelessly upon the table. 

‘*‘What is the trouble, dear?’’ inquired her 
mother. 

‘*Aunt Jane’s gone and sent me another of 
those old daily-food books. ’’ 

‘*Expects you to become a famous cook, of 
course, like mother, ’’ said her brother Arthur. 

‘*Tt isn’t a cookbook, ’’ Lucy explained, turn- 
ing the first few leaves. ‘‘It’s food for thought. 
It’s poems, little verses and questions. I wish 
she’d sent it to me, ’’ she added wistfully, ‘‘but 
1 wasn’t named for her, and Jane was.’’ 

‘*T wish the honor had been yours!’’ Jane 
answered irritably. ‘‘This is the second Christ- 
mas that she has afflicted me with one of those 
books. She must buy them in sets!’’ 

Jane took her gift upstairs, apparently to 
put it with her other presents. Instead, she 
removed from between the cover and the first 
sheet a little card of greeting, slipped in an- 
other of her own, wrapped the book and 
addressed it to one of her friends in a distant 
town. 

‘Tt will reach her by Christmas,’’ she said 
to herself as she went downstairs again. 
‘* That’s one good thing about Aunt Jane, 
she’s never late with her presents—and it saves 
my buying one for Ethel. ’’ 

She was so silent as she worked that Arthur 
began good-naturedly to tease her. 

‘*Mustn’t look a gift horse in the mouth,’’ 
he declared sententiously. ‘‘Aunt Jane means 
all right, and you know it’s the thought that 
counts. ’’ 

‘*Well, she needn’t think the same thoughts 
every year. I forgave her and thanked her 
last year, but to repeat it this year —’’ 

‘*Why didn’t you tell her you didn’t like 
her old book?’’ said Arthur. ‘‘That would 
have saved all this year’s row.’’ 

‘*You’re the only one who is making any 
row.’’ 

‘*T suppose so! I’m the one who acted so 
disagreeable over one of my presents that I 
spoiled the Christmas atmosphere of the home. 
This Christmas giving is getting on people’s 
nerves more every year. We all give a lot of 
things no one wants, and people all give us a 
lot of things we don’t want. ’’ 

‘*T never give anyone anything they don’t 
want!’’ declared Jane. 

‘*How do you know?’’ persisted Arthur. 

‘*Because they always say it was just 
what they wanted,’’ replied Jane. 

‘*Yes, and I’ll warrant those are the 
very words you wrote Aunt Jane!’’ 

Jane’s rising color was her only an- 
swer. 

‘*‘Why can’t people be honest?’’ he 
continued. 

‘*You don’t mean ‘honest’ ; you mean 
rude and blunt!’’ cried Jane. 

‘““No, I don’t. You have a nice way 
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‘Sent it to Ethel?’’ her mother 
repeated. ‘‘How could you do such 
a thing as that, dear?’’ 

‘*What is the difference? You 
wanted me to give it to Lucy.’’ 

‘*T know, but that was in the 
family. It would be the same as having it 
yourself. I don’t know what your aunt will 
think. ’’ 

‘*She won’t know it.’’ 

‘‘What if she should make us a visit and ask 
to see it?’’ 

‘*There’s small chance of that. She didn’t 
visit us all last year, did she?’’ 

‘* All the more reason why she may this 
year.’’ 

‘¢Well, I’ll risk it.’’ Jane tossed her head. 

‘*T’ll tell you what you might do. Was this 
book similar to the one Aunt Jane sent last 
year?’’ 

“*T think so,’’? Jane replied doubtfully. ‘‘I 
have an idea this was a companion volume. 
You heard what Lucy said about the verses, 
poems and questions. Last year’s book was 
like that, too.’’ 

‘*Let me look at it, dear. Lucy wants one 
so badly, I was going to suggest that you give 
Lucy last year’s book.’’ 

‘*T gave that to Ethel, too,’’ said Jane. ‘‘I 
had to send her something, and it was a nice 
book. ’’ 

‘I’m sorry. I don’t believe in passing on 
gifts outside the family. Lucy’s tastes are much 
more like Aunt Jane’s than yours. Do you 
think Ethel will appreciate them ?’’ 

Jane flushed. Ethel was not, in fact, just the 
kind of girl who enjoys a book of a reflective 
sort. 

‘*Well, if she doesn’t like it,’’ said Jane, 
**she can do as I did—pass it on. I shan’t 
care.’’ 

Weeks passed. Jane’s birthday arrived, bring- 
ing a card from Aunt Jane saying she hoped 
Jane had received the ten-dollar bill that she 
had sent. She took the precaution of mention- 
ing it, because Jane had made no acknowledg- 
ment of a similar amount sent her a year ago, 
and she thought perhaps it had failed to reach 
her. 

‘It is like Aunt Jane to do queer things, ’’ 
said her niece, ‘‘but I can’t imagine her send- 
ing ten dollars and not mentioning it for an 
entire year. What do you suppose she means? 
And where is this year’s money ?’’ 

‘*T can’t imagine. We’ll wait another day, 
‘then if the money doesn’t arrive I’ll write. ’’ 

The following day Mrs. Rainey was obliged 
to inform her sister-in-law that Jane had failed 





about you. Why didn’t you thank Aunt a 


Jane for her kind thought, but tell her 
that Lucy was so enamored of the little 
book that you gave it to her, knowing 
she — Aunt Jane — wouldn’t mind? If 
you’re not willing to do that, then I 
think you should receive the gift in the 
spirit in which it was sent and say 
nothing,’’ he ended grandiloquently. 

‘*Mother’s to be congratulated upon 
having one perfect child,’’ said Jane 
and, with head held high, left the room. 
Donning her wraps and taking the book 
under her arm, she walked rapidly to 
the post office. 

Jane’s attitude worried her mother. 
‘*Why don’t you adopt Arthur’s plan 
and give the little book to Lucy?’’ she 
suggested that evening. ‘‘She would 
love it. Then I think it would be a good 
idea to write Aunt Jane, explaining 
about it just as he said.’’ 

The idea that Arthur’s suggestion 
could have any weight with her must 
be dispelled at once, thought Jane. ‘‘I’ve 
already given it away, ’’ she said calmly. 
**T sent it on to Ethel.’’ 


“I'M GLAD SHE'S 


GOING TO LET ME 
ALONETI" EXCLAIMED JANE 
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to receive either birthday gift, and 
suggested that she try to trace the 
letters. 

Some days elapsed. Then Aunt 
Jane sent a letter saying that she 
was sorry that through some one’s 
asses Jane was deprived of her birthday 
gift, but she hoped Jane was still enjoying 
her Christmas gift, profiting by it, and finding 
it more valuable than any amount of money. 
She herself was pursuing the thoughts in a 
like volume, and she called Jane’s attention 
especially to the beauty of the sentiments as- 
signed for the day of her birth. 

‘*Isn’t she queer!’’ exclaimed Jane. ‘‘She 
doesn’t feel half so bad about the money’s 
being lost as I do! Ten dollars! Think of it, 
mother! Really twenty dollars! How much that 
would have meant to me this June when I 
graduate!’’ 

‘*Aunt Jane is always philosophical,’ said 
her mother, puzzled, ‘‘but it isn’t like her to 
take such a loss calmly. I don’t feel that we 
ought to mention it again, however, unless 
she does. ”’ 

The week before Christmas arrived once 
more; the house was donning its festive attire ; 
and the postman stopped as usual at the Rainey 
house. 

‘*A letter and a package from Aunt Jane,’’ 
shouted Lucy, ‘‘for me!’’ 

The letter was characteristic of their aunt. 
It said that she was gratified to hear from her 
brother—Lucy’s father—that Lucy was doing 
well at school and showing scholarly tenden- 
cies. She began to think that Lucy should 
have been her namesake instead of Jane, since 
Jane’s tastes were so dissimilar to her own. 
She proposed to turn her attention now to 
Lucy. 

‘*T’m glad she’s going to let me alone!’’ ex- 
claimed Jane, somewhat disconcerted to think 
that her aunt had read her so truly. 

‘*And I’m glad she’s going to take me up!’’ 
cried Lucy happily. 

‘*T advise you not to open your gift until 
Christmas,’’ the letter continued. ‘‘Then put 
it aside until the first of January and follow 
the daily readings faithfully. Have some spe- 
cial time each day when you can be by your- 
self and reflect upon these words of wisdom. 
Take them only a day at a time.’’ 

‘*You might as well open the thing now,’’ 
said Jane, with a laugh. ‘‘She’s told you 
what it is. It’s another book just like mine!’’ 

‘“*You don’t know that it is!’’ said Lucy. 
‘“‘Anyway, I’m going to wait and see. And 
I hope it is. I’ll do just as Aunt Jane says.’’ 
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‘‘Aunt Jane must be in her dotage,’’ re- 
marked Jane, scornfully regarding the bundle. 
‘¢There’s a postscript!’’ Lucy exclaimed. 

Jane was not too scornful to wait to hear it. 

‘*Tell Jane if she wants to find her birthday 
money she must look in the book I sent her. 
I put it at her birthday page. ’’ 

Jane’s face was a study. She was glad her 
brother was not there to philosophize. 

‘*Isn’t it awful!’’ she finally said to her 
mother. ‘‘Do you suppose Ethel would send 
the books back to me? But what can I tell 
her?’’ 

‘*You’ll have to work that out for yourself. ’’ 

‘**Even if she had found the money, she would 
know I had not sent that. But that makes it 
worse, doesn’t it? Why, oh, why didn’t I look 
the books through before sending them away! 
I’m going to take a chance and write her any- 
way.” 

She wrote at once, offering to replace the 
books with others, and explaining that she 
had a special reason for wishing to have those 
two volumes returned just as they were. Then 
she waited. 

Christmas passed. Lucy’s book was the joy 
of her heart. She was sure that it was just 
like Jane’s of last year, because she remem- 
bered the opening verses. Jane herself could 
not tell. 

‘*Better look at your birthday page,’’ she 
advised. 

‘*Not until March 5th, ’’ declared Lucy. ‘‘I’m 
‘going to obey orders. ’’ 

But when her birthday came and Lucy 
turned the fateful page, she found only words. 

‘*T didn’t expect any money,’’ said Lucy. 
**T’m not Aunt Jane’s namesake. ’’ 

Along in April came a letter from Ethel, 
full of apologies. ‘‘I don’t know what you 
will think of me,’’ she wrote, ‘‘but the books 
were such attractive things, and they were 
nothing I should ever use, and I did hate not 
to have them do somebody good, so I just 
passed them on. You will be glad to hear to 
whom. I don’t know her very well, I admit, 
but she was so kind to me the time you and I 
visited there three years ago that I thought then 
I’d like to,give her something sometime. She 
seemed so religious, I thought these were just 
the present for her; so I sent them to your 
Aunt Jane —’’ 

Jane threw the letter down in despair. ‘‘Who 
ever heard of such a tragedy ?’’ she groaned. 
**T couldn’t have planned it worse. Oh, what 
shall I do?’’ 

‘*No wonder Aunt Jane was not concerned 
about losing her money,’’ said Mrs. Rainey. 

‘I’m mortified to death! To think she has 
known all along! And to think it happened 
for two successive years! I suppose Aunt Jane 
thanked her and said she loved the book ; 
so Ethel made her doubly glad the next 
year! I wish I had done as you suggested 
and given them to Lucy. I might have 
known that anyone as shallow as Ethel 
could not have appreciated them. ’’ 

Mrs. Rainey made no comment. 

“*T believe I’ll write Aunt Jane and 
tell her all about it,’’ said Jane. ‘‘She 
knows how concerned I was over the 
loss of the money! No wonder she 
thought I cared for nothing else! I’li 
tell her she can make no mistake about 
Lucey.’’ 

Aunt Jane, wise with years and ex- 
perience, rejoiced in the frank confes- 
sion and felt that her namesake had 
retrieved herself. Yet she would not 
have been Aunt Jane had she not moral- 
ized on the tangled web we weave when 
first we practice to deceive. 

_ Jane was not sure of her complete 
reinstatement in the affections of her 
aunt until her birthday came round once 
again. The day was nearly over when 
Lucy ran into the room where the rest 
were assembled. Her eyes were big. 

‘*What do you think ?”’ she exclaimed. 
‘*T went to cut the leaves of my book 
to-night to read and they were pasted 
together. And what do you think? I 
found this!’? 

She waved a bill and a thin sheet of 
paper. Jane started to take the paper. 

‘*Let Lucy read it. It is hers,’’ Mr. 
Rainey said. 

‘Shall I, Jane? It’s about you!’’ 

Jane cast a quick glance at her 
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brother. ‘‘Yes, now you’ve roused everyone’s 
curiosity, tell us all together. ’’ 

Lucy read: 

“I put a ten-dollar bill here for my namesake 
Jane, two years ago. What was my surprise to 
receive the book with its contents back a week 
later! Thinking Jane might be a year older and 
wiser the following Christmas, I kept the volume, 
substituted a twenty-dollar bill for the ten, and 





shouted Carl. ‘‘ And Old Dick’s bees!’’ 

The bees were coming and going 

from somewhere among the plum and 

berry thickets. Carl and Bob pushed 

into the thorny jungle; Alice strug- 

gled after them, ripping her skirts on 

the thorns, but unwilling to stay be- 
hind. 

The dense growth was almost im- 
penetrable. Carl stumbled over some- 
thing on the ground, and leaped away 
with a yell, brushing at his face. A 
host of bees had suddenly boiled up 
from a log at his feet. Bob and Alice 
sheered away and joined Carl in a 
more open spot. 

‘*There are the bee gums, sure 
enough, ’’ said Bob. 

At least twenty gums were in sight 
from where they stood; some of them 
were rough plank boxes and some 
merely pieces of hollow log nailed on 
a board. Through the thickets they 
could dimly make out others; some 
were standing upright, some had fallen 
among the canes. Not all had bees in 
them. Carl gingerly lifted the nearest, 
peeped in and turned it upside down; 
it was empty and weather - bleached 
inside and out. But from the sonorous 
roar of wings in the air it was evident 
that a great number of Old Dick’s 
tameless colonies still lived. 

‘*Let’s find out just how many there 
are!’’ cried Alice. 

That was no easy matter. Stumbling 
over logs and continually assailed by 
the irritated insects, the bee hunters 
wormed their way through the brambly 
thickets. The bees were unused to man and 
were as vicious as hornets; but the Harmans 
had carried bee veils every day in their pockets, 
and now they quickly put them on. 

Old Dick’s apiary had evidently been exten- 
sive. A space fifty yards square was crowded 
with bee boxes of all possible shapes and sizes 
—now in every stage of decay. Some had fallen 
over and been almost buried in the weeds and 
canes, but the bees had stuck to their homes, 
filling up the holes with great lumps and slabs 
of wax and bee glue. The three Harmans found 
it impossible to get any accurate estimate, but 
they guessed that there must have been almost 
one hundred gums of bees there at one time, 
and that perhaps a third of them were still 
alive. ‘ 

‘*Anyhow,”’’ said Carl, ‘‘there must be four 
or five hundred pounds of live bees here, 
which we can have for nothing; and there’s 
at least a couple of hundred pounds of wax 
and several hundred pounds of honey. We’ll 
clear the whole place up, ship the live bees 
home in April, and the honey and wax will 
pay the expenses. ’’ 

‘*We’d have to camp here for a month or 
two,’’ Bob remarked. ‘‘It would be quite like 
our first days in the backwoods apiary in 
Canada. ’’ 

‘*T suppose we could live in Dick’s old 
cabin,’’ Alice suggested. ‘‘Let’s have a look 
at it.’ 

The old cabin was built of battened boards, 
many of which were hanging loose from their 
rusted nails. The roof, of split shingles, was 
in a bad way; the door had fallen, and the 
window was little more than a shapeless hole. 
A honeysuckle vine clustered densely over 
= rotting posts of the little porch before the 

oor. 

The cabin consisted-of one room. There was 
a big stone fireplace, but nothing else except 
a sort of cupboard fastened to the wall. Bob 
stepped cautiously on the decayed flooring, and 
then sniffed the air. 

‘*It smells like a beehive in here,’’ he re- 
marked. 

There was indeed a strong, sweet odor of 
honey and beeswax pervading the place, and 
with a ery of astonishment Alice pointed up 
at a recess between the wall and the roof. 
There hung a great mass of brown honeycomb, 
covered with crawling bees. No doubt they 
had an exit to the open air through a crack in 
the wall. 

‘*A swarm must have hived itself here and 
built its combs right on the boards,’ said 
Carl, examining the mass cautiously. ‘‘ By the 
dark color of the comb, they’ve been here more 
than one season. They wouldn’t last long in 
such a place up north. ”’ 

‘‘T do believe this thing has bees in it, too,’ 
said Bob, who was trying to force open the 
door of the cupboard. 

The door gave a little and let out a trickle 
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again sent it to my namesake. After a few days 
it returned to me. I am two years older and wiser 
myself; so this Christmas I send it out, hoping 
the little volume that has traveled so long may 
find an abiding place with my niece Lucy. If she 
reads to this page, she may keep ten dollars for 
her own birthday, then past, and give Jane the 
other ten dollars. I hope Lucy has found the book 
itself worth more than many bills. 
“Jane Rainey.”’ 








‘*What’s all this? Let me see it,’? demanded 
Mr. Rainey. 

‘*Well, I guess we’ll keep out of a tangle 
like this another year by keeping our own 
Christmas presents,’’ said Arthur, ‘‘or we’ll 
write and advise our fond relatives beforehand 
as to our wants and wishes, or we’ll —’’ 

‘* Oh, keep quiet! ’’ chided Jane happily. 


BLACKWATER. BAYO 


(By Frank Lillie Pollock 


Chapter Two, in which the Harmans meet a neighbor 





ORAWN BY H. C. EDWARDS 


“MY NAME'S CANDLER,” SAID THE MAN WITH ANOTHER SUSPICIOUS LOOK. 
“BUT YOU-ALL BETTER NOT COME BY HERE NO MORE" 


of brownish honey and three or four excited 
bees. They also found a way out through the 
cracked boarding. A moment later Carl discov- 
ered still another colony snugly established 
between the inner boarding and the studding. 

‘*Why, this place is full of ’em!’’ cried Bob, 
looking round somewhat wildly. 

‘* The more the better! ’’ Alice exclaimed 
joyfully. ‘‘I’ll bet anything there’s a swarm 
in the chimney, too!’’ 

The outside chimney was built in the negro 
fashion of crossed sticks plastered with clay. 
They found that Alice’s guess was right; it 
was tenanted by a strong and lively colony. 

Altogether they discovered six swarms in 
and round the cabin, and Bob went to investi- 
gate the other building, which had apparently 
been used for a stable. There he found three 
more colonies housed in corners of the decayed 
timber. 

‘*T suppose those gums just swarmed and 
swarmed, ’’ said Alice. ‘‘There must have been 
hundreds of swarms every summer, and they’ve 
filled up every hollow tree and hole within 
reach. It’s a wonder they didn’t overrun the 
whole country.’’ 

‘‘Why, yes. There must be lots of bee trees 
close by!’? Bob exclaimed. ‘‘I never thought 
of that. Let’s look for them. ’’ 

They did not have far to look; just behind 
the cabin they found a colony in a decayed 
stump and another in a hollow tree within 
twenty yards. Then Alice made the curious 
discovery of a swarm living in an old keg half 
covered with brushwood, and flying through 
the open bunghole. There were three more 
bee trees close by the cabin, and a little way 
down the hill they discovered what appeared 
to be two swarms in the same tree. 

‘*The woods are full of ’em,’’ said Carl. 
‘*Very likely there are more bees round here 
than Old Dick ever had. ’’ 

‘*Carl,’’ said Alice, in a weighty manner, 
‘tis this a good honey district, do you think ?’’ 

‘*Fine,’’ replied Carl, who had been assidu- 
ously studying the honey plants of Alabama 
ever since coming South. ‘‘ There’s titi and 
willow along the river, and I’ve seen hun- 
dreds of tupelo and black-gum trees, and you 
can see what a lot of blackberry there is. 
That yields the whitest honey in the world, 
you know. Why, Allie? Do you want to stay 
here ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said his sister, ‘‘but this outfit is too 
valuable for us to do as we said—clear and 
melt it up and ship the bees in pound packages. 
There may be two hundred colonies of bees 
close by. I’ve been thinking. Why can’t we 
catch the honey crop here in April and May, 
and then ship this whole outfit north to work 
on the clover in June and July ?”’ 

‘*Gracious! Ship these old gums to Canada ?’’ 
cried Carl, aghast. 

‘No, transfer the bees into good hives, 
Italianize them, turn this whole wreck into 





a modern outfit, and ship two hundred hives 
or so in a carload lot. Plenty of cars of bees 
have been shipped north that way. Why 
can’t we do it, too? If we only got a crop of 
fifty pounds a hive here before we left, that 
would amount to nearly a thousand dollars; 
and then those hives of young bees arriving 
in Ontario just ready for the clover bloom— 
why, what wouldn’t they make? With the 
couple of hundred hives we have in the north 
woods now we might clear six or eight thou- 
sand dollars. ’’ 

For some seconds the boys contemplated this 
magnificent project in awed silence. 

‘*Have we money enough to put it through ?”’ 
asked Bob. ‘‘Think of the hundreds of new 
hives and the thousands of frames we’d need, 
and then the freight on that car.’’ 

‘*We’d make the money as we go!’’ cried 
Alice with enthusiasm. ‘‘The wax and honey 
we'll get out of these old gums will cover 
nearly all of the expenses. Then the new crop 
of honey in April—nearly a thousand dollars. 
Of course we can do it.’’ 

** Alice,’’ said Bob, ‘tyou’re a genius, and 
you’ll either make us rich or wreck us. Most 
likely you’ll wreck us, but let’s explore this 
ranch a little more.’’ 

As they followed the course of the bayou 
down toward the river, they found four or five 
more bee trees. Titi and sycamore grew pro- 
fusely all along the bank, and there was a 
great gall-berry flat just over the ridge. But it 
was the blackberry and dewberry plants that 
chiefly interested them, for they would yield 
the March and April honey flow, which was 
most important just then; and it promised 
well, for every open space was a tangle of the 
prickly thickets. 

When they approached the river, Carl went 
upstream and brought down the boat with 
the camp outfit from where they had left it. 
They intended to spend that night near the 
bees, and meanwhile to explore the bayou a 
little. , 

Getting into the boat, they rowed up against 
the slow current. As they passed the old cabin, 
they carefully estimated the amount of titi, 
blackberry and tupelo within range of the 
apiary. It. looked as if there were pasturage 
for several hundred colonies. 

The bayou narrowed as they went on, until, 
about two miles beyond the cabin, it became 
little more than a creek. ‘That distance was 
about the limit of the bees’ journeying. The 
Harmans were about to turn back when they 
came in sight of a building on the shore. It was 
a board cabin that much resembled Old Dick’s 
shack, but it was much newer. Blackberry 
canes grew close round it; there was no cul- 
tivated land, but a faint curl of smoke from 
the chimney showed that the place was in- 
habited. 

‘*A fisherman’s cabin,’’ exclaimed Bob, ‘‘or 
maybe a hunter’s! What luck! We can find out 


‘*Tt’s enough to know that Aunt Jane has for- 
given me. I’ve been punished, and I’ve learned 
| my lesson.’’ 
‘* And it was just my book all the time, trav- 
| eling round, trying to find me,’’ said Lucy. 
‘*Tt was even worse than we thought, wasn’t 
it??? Jane whispered to her mother as they 
| went upstairs. ° 





something more about this country from this 
fellow, and maybe he’ll sell us some venison. ’’ 

They turned the boat toward land, and the 
boys jumped ashore and approached 
the cabin. 

‘* Hello! Hello! ’’ Bob shouted at 
the top of his voice, expecting two 
or three half-wild coon dogs to rush 
out. 

There was no response for a min- 
ute; then the door opened slowly, and 
a tousled head was thrust out; then 
@ man emerged, carrying a double- 
barreled shotgun. 

He was dressed roughly enough for 
any backwoodsman, and his stocking- 
less feet were thrust into old unlaced 
shoes. He looked as if he had been 
asleep. He scrutinized the boys sus- 
piciously and stared at Alice in the 
boat with amazement. 

‘Good day!’’ said Bob politely. 
‘*'You haven’t any venison to sell, 
have you?’’ 

‘*Naw!’’ the woodsman growled. 
‘*Ain’t no deer hereabouts. ’’ 

‘*Oh, we thought -you might be a 
hunter,’’ said Carl. ‘‘ Do you live 
here ?’’ 

‘**Lives here some. I hunt some. I 
fishes some,’’ the stranger admitted. 
‘*T works the river mostly. Where are 
you-all from ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, from away up North,’’ Bob 
told him. 

‘*] shore thought you was some 
kind of Yankees. Huntin’ ?’’ 

‘**A little.’’ 

‘*You oughter go ’bout five or six 
miles down the river, ef you-all wants 
to hunt. Best place fer turkeys in Alabamy,’’ 
said the man with less animosity, lighting a 
cob pipe. ‘‘ Hit ain’t no good round here. 
This here’s one of the wust places in the whole 
state—nothin’ but snakes and mosquitoes and 
chills-and-fever and alligators. ’’ 

‘*Not at this time of year,’’ said Bob with 
a laugh. 

‘*They’ll be comin’ out right soon now. And 
them ain’t the wust. There’s wild cats and 
bears, too. But back yander a mile or so the 
woods is full of the raginest, pizenest wild 
bees that anybody ever seed. Don’t you go 
near ’em.”’ 

**Oh, we’ve seen them,’’ said Carl, with a 
laugh. ‘‘They won’t trouble us; we’re used 
to bees. ’’ 

**You’ve seen ’em?’’ said the man sharply. 
‘*Well, you ain’t used to no sech bees as these 
ones. Nobody durstn’t go near ’em. They 
killed a nigger once. He tried to rob a little 
honey, and they done killed him. Yes, sir; et 
him alive, I reckon, fer nobody never seen him 
again. The place is full of bones of hawgs and 
polecats and rabbits and mebbe bears that them 
pizen bees jest nachrally killed. Don’t you-all 
fool with ’em.’’ 

‘*Thanks,’’ said Bob. ‘‘We’ll look out for 
them. What’s your name? We’ll see you again, 
perhaps. ’’ 

‘*My name’s Candler,’’ said the man with 
another suspicious look. ‘‘But you-all better 
not come by here no more. Nothin’ here but 
snakes and pizen bees, and they say there’s 
some mighty rough humans in these swamps, 
too. ” 

So far as looks went, the young bee hunters 
thought, as they rowed back down the bayou 
to the old cabin, there was not likely to be 
anyone much rougher than Candler. Landing 
their camp outfit, they set up the tent at a 
safe distance from the ‘‘pizen bees,’’ and once 
more inspected the deserted apiary. 

The sun shone warm; the bees were flying 
fast. One bee that dropped heavily to rest on 
a twig by Alice’s elbow had a pair of tiny 
balls of whitish pollen on its legs—the first 
pollen of the year, from some early swamp 
bloom. 

‘* We'll do it, Alice!’’ Bob exclaimed at 
last. ‘‘We’ll build up this ruin into something 
valuable, and we’ll take it home and make 
a big haul this summer. But it’s a big under- 
taking. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, I was so afraid you wouldn’t agree!’’ 
sighed Alice. ‘‘Yes, it’s big—but we’ll work 
like Trojans. Won’t we, Carl? Why, what’s 
that?’’ 

‘*] found it just by the cabin door,’’ an- 
swered Carl, who held in his hand a blackened 
corn -cob pipe that still smelled of tobacco. 
‘*Candler was smoking just the mate to it. It 
strikes me that fellow wasn’t so much scared 





| of the bees as he said.’’ 
| TO BE CONTINUED. 
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KARL MARX 


FACT AND COMMENT 


T takes a clever man to succeed in a job that 
a fool has begun. 


The Wise must seek the Dull, or Wisdom dies; 
For hardly will the Foolish seek the Wise. 
T is not always enough to strike while the 
iron is hot: sometimes you must first strike 
until the iron is hot. 


HE cost of living in Germany is rapidly 
falling. Eggs have got down to $3.96 a 
dozen. You can buy a bar of chocolate in Berlin 
for $3.75, a@ cake of imported soap for $4.50, a 
pound of coffee for $4.00 or a pound of butter 
for $6.25. 
ATER does not injure automobile tires, 
but sunlight is bad for them, and, since 
moist air works in between the layers of cotton 
in ordinary fabric tires and causes them to rot, 
they deteriorate rapidly in a humid atmos- 
phere. They should be stored in a dry, dark 
place. 
Pig igen the American bison will prob- 
ably never again roam our Western 
plains in great numbers, it is good to know 
that the herds in our national parks are grow- 
ing rapidly. The herd of fifteen that was 
brought a few years ago from the State of 
New York to the Wichita National Forest 
in Oklahoma—one of several successfully 
‘*planted’’ herds—has increased to more than 
a hundred. 
HE bad taste shown in having a wedding 
ceremony performed by wireless telephone 
in an aéroplane during flight is deplorable. 
Such an exhibition robs of all its dignity a rite 
that should be kept sacred. A couple may be 
married in dangerous or tragic circumstances 
that make the ceremony both impressive and 
dramatic; but a marriage that is intentionally 
made a mere exhibition is in no sense of the 
word ‘‘solemnized. ’’ 


N 1897 there were 1950 secondary schools 

that taught Greek. In 1909, although the 
number of schools had increased from 7305 to 
11,994, only 353 taught Greek. Since then the 
number has probably decreased still further. 
One of the dead languages seems about to die. 
Perhaps it is inevitable, for materialism is. an 
incurable and fatal disease; but all those who 
in their youth sat with Homer beside the 
many-sounding sea will lay a wreath upon 
the bier. 


HEN the British government offered to 

raise Sir Douglas Haig to the peerage, in 
recognition of his services during the war, he 
asked that the honor be postponed until the 
officers under him and the men of the army 
had been suitably rewarded. The reason the 
British nobility has held its own so long, and 
is on the whole so worthy of respect, is that it 
has kept much that is really noble, and still 
regards noblesse oblige not as a mere tradi- 
tion, but as a living fact. 





E are accustomed, perhaps, to regard in- | 


stinct as one of the lower gifts, yet from 
it spring some of the most beautiful things in 


life. A ‘* veteran,’’—although he was only | 


thirty years old,-—just back from France, was 
pacing a piazza on the third floor of his house, 
with a little child in his arms. The child made 
a sudden motion, and to keep his hold upon it 
the man leaned forward, lost his balance and 
pitched headlong over the railing to a concrete 
sidewalk fifty feet below. He was dead when 
they found him, but as he fell he had so folded 








bruised. It was not his own child, but his sis- 
ter’s; but doubtless his arms would have closed 
just as firmly round the child of his worst 
enemy. What was it that locked them? Some- 
thing stronger than life, certainly. 
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ONE BIG UNION 


EFORE the general strike that agitated 
B Winnipeg and other Canadian cities in 

June, the people on this side of the water 
had not heard much about the ‘‘One Big 
Union,’’ although the phrase is one that has 
for some time been on the lips of radical labor 
leaders abroad. 

Briefly, it expresses the conviction of those 
men that trade-unionism, as we know it in 
the United States, is a mistake; that all the 
industrial workers of the world, whatever 
their trade, should form a single body under 
a single form of discipline; and that this big 
union should not concern itself merely with 
conditions of work and rates of pay, but should 
be a militant force for the overthrow of the 
present social and economic organization. _ 

In this country the mevement is supported, 
first of all, by the IL W. W.; it has some 
ardent adherents in the American Federation 
of Labor as well, although the great majority of 
that organization, including all its principal 
officers, are untainted with the doctrine. It is, 
of course, radically socialistic, the creation of 
men who are readers and students rather than 
actual workmen—but not less likely on that 
account to capture the workingman’s imagi- 
nation. Its dogmas are the dogmas of Marx, 
amended to include the soviet system, through 
which the Russian Bolsheviki are working; 
the weapon on which it relies is the general 
strike; its aim is the social revolution. 

To most Americans as to most Englishmen 
there is something fantastic and fanatical about 
the theories and arguments of Marx and 
Lenine, of Bakunine and Liebknecht. They 
seem to be the product of brains turned by the 
oppression that Germans and Russians and 
Hebrews have long suffered—likely to appeal 
to no really sane and reasonable men. But 
however that may be, we must make up our 
minds to reckon with them more in the future 
than in the past. They are in fashion just 
now with many who in ordinary times would 
never be allured by them. Among working- 
men of foreign extraction they are especially 
popular. The revolutionaries who believe in 
them will make determined effort to force the 
labor organizations all over the country to 
assent to them and to act upon them. We do 
not believe that that effort will sueceed, but 
the danger is not therefore to be ignored. 


So 3 


ARMY DISCIPLINE IN FRANCE 


N the nature of things discipline in the 
] army, especially in time of war, must be 

more strict than in civilian life, for issues 
of the gravest moment, the lives of men and 
perhaps even the honor and safety of a nation 
hang upon the prompt and thorough discharge 
of a soldier’s duty. Punishments must be cor- 
respondingly severe. A sentry who sleeps on 
his post is liable to death, whereas a workman 
who hides away to sleep incurs nothing worse 
than a discharge. Now and then theorists and 
humanitarians plead for a relaxation of disci- 
pline; but everyone who has had military ex- 
perience knows that there is no surer way to 
ruin an army than to relax its discipline. That 
was the way in which Lenine and Trotzky 
destroyed the Russian army; but when they 
needed an army for their own purposes they 
restored and increased all the disciplinary 
measures against which they had so volubly 
protested only a few months before. 

In reading the reports of the investigation of 
the army punishment camps in France we 
must remember these facts and prepare our- 
selves to admit that many punishments which 
to a confirmed civilian seem excessive and 
harsh are, after all, necessary; but when all 
such admissions have been made, it unfortu- 
nately appears to be true that certain officers 
treated delinquent or refractory soldiers with 
unnecessary cruelty. There is reason to sus- 
pect, too, that the superior officers, who should 
be held responsible for such a state of affairs, 


| were protected, while subalterns were made to 


bear the odium and the penalty of the offense. 
The situation is not a pleasant one; it reflects 
unhappily upon our army establishment, 
although we must not forget that only one of 
the numerous punishment camps is seriously 
criticized. It is inevitable that in any army 
there should be men of a disposition to take 
improper advantage of the authority that the 
law gives to officers. It is perhaps inevitable 


the child in his arms that it was not even/that such men should gravitate toward the 
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prison camps, for duty there is congenial | out of the country,—still without trial, but 


enough to them, but unpopular with higher- | 
minded and more courageous men; but it 
should be the endeavor of the army adminis- | 


tration to keep men of that stamp out of the 
disciplinary camps and to visit any of their 
characteristic activities with prompt and im- 
partial punishment. 


e¢ 


CONVERSATION 


HERE is certainly enough to talk 
about in the world; yet think over the 
conversations you have had in the last 
twenty-four hours and see how monotonous 
they are. The weather, a good deal of politics 
endlessly repeated, some personal peculiarities 
of your friends, not too kindly dealt with, and 
there you have it. And one subject makes the 
substance of almost all our conversations; to 
wit, ourselves. 

That is perfectly legitimate and proper. We 
can talk best about what we know best, and 
we know more about ourselves than about any- 
thing else; at least we ought to. Furthermore, 
when I talk about myself, I am talking about 
you, since, when all is said, we are all start- 
lingly, amazingly, alike. 

But what a difference there is in treating 
this fertile and universal theme. Some drone 
along all day about their own little personal 
adventures and experiences and sufferings. 
Even when they have great and worthy 
matters to relate, which does sometimes 
happen to the most insignificant of us, they 
spoil them in the telling. Little details drown 
the main point, futile irrelevances fret our 
impatient ears with distraction from what we 
most want to know, until we decide in despair 
that we do not want to know anything at all. 
Again, others can make their common days 
delightful. A walk down the street comes trip- 
ping from their tongues like a finished story, 
and we could listen to their mishaps, or even 
to their good fortune, forever. If you must 
talk about yourself, and all of us must, try at 
least to make the subject charming. To be sure, 
the art is natural and not acquired ; but anyone 
can learn something of it, even if it is only the 
most important element of omission. 

One secret that we can all learn in this 
matter of talking about ourselves is to give the 


other person a fair chance. A few things have 


happened to him, too, and he is dying to tell 
about them. He listens patiently to your narra- 
tive in the hope that you will listen to his. Do 
so. And to do it successfully you must train 
yourself to do it with real interest. Put your- 
self in his place. Transfer a little of your own 
enormous, healthy egotism to him and hear 
his experiences as if they had happened to 
you. If they have not, they probably will. 

A fair exchange helps conversations like 
everything else. 

Ba a) 


DEPORTATION 


W po is to be done with the enemies 
within our gates? Nothing, of course, 
so far as most of them are concerned, 

for they have not been apprehended or even 
found out. The secret-service men caught a 
few of those who planned or caused explosions 
and other outrages, a handful of those who 
spied and told the Germans what they learned, 
and a certain number who did all they could 
to spread disloyalty and ‘‘conscientious objec- 
tions.’’ They were taken and interned, and 
now the question arises, What shall we do 
with them? Those who escaped detection are 
probably quite as dangerous, but the imme- 
diate danger from them has passed, the vigi- 
lance of the government is relaxed, and the 
war laws are becoming non-effective by the 
very acts that created them. 

Most of those in custody are persons of for- 
eign birth who came to this country, as most 
immigrants come, to better their condition, 
because they believed that here they should 
find freer institutions and larger opportunities 
than they had had in their own countries. But 
when war came they meanly espoused the 
cause of the governments that had ill-used 
them and plotted against the cause of the 
country that had welcomed them. They have 
overstayed their welcome. They should be led 
to the door with none of the courtesy that is 
due to a friendly, departing guest; and if ex- 
clusion means broken ties and financial loss, 
popular opinion will not long grieve that so 
fitting a punishment has been added to the 
penalty of deportation. 

It is strange that during the war, when we 
were hunting down men suspected of dis- 
loyalty and sending them without trial to 
prisons and detention camps, and now, when 
we are preparing to pack them off anywhere 





quite in conformity with laws passed almost 
unanimously by Congress,—no one has drawn 
attention to the historical parallel of the Alien 
and Seditions Laws. 

During the administration of John Adams 
France was seizing and destroying American 
shipping and committing various other depre- 
dations upon us, without having declared war. 
Its purpose was to compel us to join France 
in the war on England. Our recollection of the 
help that France had given us in the Revolu- 
tion was so recent and lively that no one 
wished for a war of retaliation against France. 
Our government, therefore, determined to re- 
main neutral; but all over the land there were 
powerful political clubs composed of members 
who would believe nothing evil of the French, 
and who favored joining France in the war 
against England. 

In short, the country was full of disloyal, 
or only semiloyal, citizens; and there was a 
plentiful sprinkling of French agents engaged 
in spreading propaganda against the adminis- 
tration. In those cireumstances Congress passed 
the famous Alien and Sedition Laws. The 
Alien Law provided for punishing suspected 
resident foreigners by treatment similar to that 
which our recent laws provide for punishing 
all domestic enemies, alien or native. The 
Sedition Law was like our current laws on the 
same subject, but not so severe. 

Now, those laws, passed at the end of the 
eighteenth century, aroused such a storm of 
political fury among the followers of Jefferson 
that Democratic national platforms continued 
to denounce them for half a century. To-day 
no party thinks it worth while to raise even a 
whimper of protest against measures that are 
far more stringent in denying popular civil 
rights. 

The difference in the attitude of the public 
is easily explained. In 1798 the American 
people had not reached the point of national 
self-consciousness, or inspired themselves with 
national loyalty. To-day the country is bound 
together by loyalty and is firm in its resolu- 
tion to protect itself at all hazards and by all 
means. 8° 


TEN BILLIONS OF FOREIGN TRADE 


VERY successive statement of our for- 
E eign trade brings a fresh surprise. Noth- 

ing can be more astonishing than the 
information that the value of the combined 
imports and exports for the year that ended 
with June was more than ten billion dollars. 
The imports were three billion, the exports 
seven and a quarter billion. The total is more 
than three times as great as it was ten years 
ago. 

But we must not be puffed up over the 
figures, or infer too hastily that they mean all 
that they seem to mean, or that we have over- 
come our competitors in foreign commerce. It 
is true that we are to-day the greatest export- 
ing country both of manufactured goods and 
raw materials, but let us not overlook that 
word to-day. There are many things to be 
considered before we can know where we 
stand, and all of them point toward caution. 

In the first place the value of all the things 
that the government sent to our forces abroad 
—clothing, food, equipment—is included in the 
aggregate of exports. That does not lessen 
the importance of the amount of exports, for 
the things were all made here and bought here, 
and it does not matter who bought them or 
who was to use them. It was all a legitimate 
part of our foreign trade. But it does matter 
both that those exports are steadily decreasing 
as the soldiers come home, and that, large or 
small, they do not tell us whether we have 
gained or lost in competition with other pro- 
ducing and exporting countries. 

Again, whatever part of the export trade 
does show that we have succeeded in getting a 
grip on markets that others have hitherto con- 
trolled, the mere fact that we have it now is 
no assurance whatever that we can hold it. 
England, Germany and France have been in 
no condition during the last five years to with- 
stand our competition, nor can they do it to- 
day. To-morrow perhaps they can. To hold 
our advantage we shall have to be active, 
vigilant, enterprising, intelligent. 

One thing more to remember and consider is 
that, although we have perhaps doubled the 
value of our exports during the last two er 
three years, we may not have increased greatly 
the quantity of goods that we have shipped. 
Indeed, the largely increased value of many 
items of export represents an actual decrease 
in quantity. So far as anything of that sort is 
true the imposing total figures merely reflect 
the prevailing high prices of everything. 

But there is no reason to be discouraged. 
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The figures merely warn us not to be deluded 
by superficial appearances, but to look beneath 
the surface and to work with energy to make 
them mean what we want them to mean. 


ae 
IMMIGRATION 


III. Immigration and the War 


HE outbreak of the war naturally caused 
| a decrease of immigration to the United 
States. The number of foreigners who 
came to this country in each of the fiscal 
years 1913 and 1914 was nearly a million and 
a half. During the fiscal year that ended on 
June 30, 1915, the number of immigrant aliens 
fell to a little over 325,000. In each of the fiscal 
years 1916 and 1917 it was about 300,000. In 
the year that ended June 30, 1918, it fell to 
110,000. Thus the war effectively restricted 
immigration. Nevertheless, considering how 
transportation was interrupted and what dan- 
gers there were in the way, it is a mystery 
how the people who did come managed to get 
here. ; 

The question inevitably arises, Will the war 
be followed by a great increase in immigration, 
or is it likely that for some years there will be 
a decrease as compared with conditions before 
the war? Several causes point to an increase: 
the widespread demoralization of industry 
abroad ; the greatly increased burdens of taxa- 
tion; the unwillingness of many men to go 
back to their old routine after having served 
in the army; the desire to escape future wars; 
and the political and social chaos that at present 
exists in so many parts of the Old World. 

On the other hand, there are many things that 
are likely to keep people from emigrating. It 
will take an immense amount of reconstruction 
work to restore what the war destroyed, and 
that will require great numbers both of skilled 
and of unskilled laborers. Roads, bridges, rail- 
ways, factories, dwellings, must be rebuilt; 
industries must be revived; agriculture must 
be taken up again. 

The question is clearly a debatable one, but 
it is the general expert opinion that it will 
increase as soon as transportation facilities are 
fully reéstablished. American diplomatic and 
consular officers abroad, and trustworthy cor- 
respondents who have recently traveled there, 
report that the desire to go to America is more 
widespread than ever. To millions of people 
overseas this country is still the promised land. 
America has fought unselfishly for ideals of 
liberty and for equal opportunities. It has 
championed the cause of the oppressed, fed 
the starving and clothed the naked. It has 
done and is doing its utmost to end war forever. 
Why, then, should not more millions of men 
seek to come here? 


aa 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From August 7 to August 13) 


ONGRESS.—On August 8 President Wil- 

son appeared before Congress and read a 
message dealing with the problem of high 
prices. He recommended the extension of the 
food-control act, the licensing of corporations 
doing an interstate business, legislation limiting 
the time food articles can be kept in storage, 
increased penalties for profiteering, marking of 
goods with the price paid to the producer, and 
systematic informing of the public concerning 
the prices paid by the retailer for goods of all 
sorts. —-The Senate debated the peace treaty 
on several occasions. Senator Lodge made an 
important speech criticizing the terms of the 
League of Nations covenant. —— The treaty 
with Colombia was not ratified, according to 
plan, owing to a report that recent legislation 
by Colombia was prejudicial to American prop- 
erty rights in that country. ——The President 
by letter informed the Senate that he could not 
lay before it certain memorandums written to 
him by members of the American peace delega- 
tion concerning the Shantung question, because 
they contain references to foreign governments 
that it would be improper to make public. 
With regard to the reported secret treaty be- 
tween Japan and Germany he declared that 
he had no knowledge of any such document. 

e 


RINCE OF WALES’S VISIT.—On 
August 12 the Prince of Wales landed at St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. He crossed the ocean 
on the battleship Renown. He will make an 
extended tour of Canada and the United States. 
Ss 
OST OF LIVING.—The sale of surplus 
stocks of provisions held by the War 
Department began during the week. It had 
some effect locally in moderating prices. — 
The Attorney-General requested all state food 
administrators to encourage the establishment 
of fair-price committees in cities and towns, to 


include representatives of every element in the | facturer and philanthropist, aged 83. 





community. These committees will investi- | 
gate the costs of production and determine at 
what prices goods ought to reach the consumer. | 
——Bills, embodying most of President Wil- 
son’s recommendations, were introduced into 
Congress and discussed in committee. 
eS 
ABOR TROUBLES.—The railway shop- 
men began to return to work in response 
to the President’s request. An early decision 
on their wage demands was promised, if they 
abandoned the strike.——The coal miners of 
Yorkshire, England, voted to return to work. 
Serious disorders in connection with a 
strike of steel workers at Peoria, Illinois, led 
to the calling out of state troops. 
e 
UNGARY.—The Peidll government was 
short-lived. On August 7 it fell and was 
superseded by a government headed by Arch- 
duke Joseph, a Hapsburg prince who has 
always identified himself with the Hungarian 
element in the old dual 
monarchy. The Allied 
governments are dis- 
posed to recognize his 
government, which 
pledges itself to carry 
out the terms of the 
armistice. —— The 
Roumanian troops still 
occupied Budapest. 
The Allied Council at 
Paris began by pro- 
testing against the oc- 
cupation of Budapest 
and notified Roumania 
that it must desist 
from coercing Hungary into accepting terms 
more severe than those laid down by the armis- 
tice. Later it was announced that the Council 
believed that the presence of Roumanian troops 
in Budapest would be useful in maintaining 
order, but that it would insist on a modification 
of the Roumanian demands. Meanwhile the 
Roumanians showed no disposition to accept 
the authority of the Council. —On A ugust 12, 
so a Berlin dispatch reported, Archduke Joseph 
issued a proclamation declaring that he had no 
intention of restoring the monarchy. 
Ss 
EXICO.—The United States government 
has protested to Mexico against a reported 
interference with the property rights of 
American citizens in the State of Sonora. — 
A dispatch from Mexico City declared that the 
government had directed all state officials to 
proceed actively in cases where foreigners had 
been attacked or molested. —- The United 
States Senate passed a resolution directing the 
Foreign Relations Committee to make a com- 
prehensive investigation into the state of 
affairs in Mexico. ° 


EACE CONGRESS.—The Peace Council 

reached a decision regarding Thrace, giving 
about half of it to Greece and assigning the 
rest to the free state of Constantinople and 
to another free state which it is proposed 
to form. Apparently the decision denies to 
Bulgaria any access to the A®gean Sea.—— 
Belgium has ratified the peace treaty and the 
military convention with France and Great 
Britain annexed thereto. ——Spain voted to join 
the League of Nations, and the Federal Council 
of Switzerland unanimously approved the pro- 
posal to join. ° 


ERMANY.—There were serious food riots 

in Chemnitz, Saxony, on August 8. The 

mob overpowered the soldiers who were trying 

to restore order and killed about seventy of 

them. A number of civilians were also killed. 
e 

FGHANISTAN.—The war between Great 

Britain and Afghanistan, which followed 

the assassination of the Ameer of Afghanistan, 

has ended. The peace agreement was reached 
on August 8. ° 


USSIA.—There were persistent reports 

that the anti-Bolshevik government at 
Omsk was in serious straits. Its army was 
represented as unable to make a stand, owing 
to inadequate supplies, and Adm. Kolehak’s 
hold on the internal situation in Siberia was 
declared to be imperiled. ——On the western 
and southern fronts the Bolsheviki suffered 
defeat. A Polish army took Minsk and ad- 
vanced still farther east, and Gen. Denikine 
pushed his advance along the Black Sea coast 
west of Kharkov and east of Odessa. A Mos- 
cow dispatch declared that 
British warships were 
aiding him by bombard- 
ing Black Sea ports held 
by the Bolsheviki. The 
city of Dubno was re- 
ported to have been taken 
from the Bolsheviki by 
Ukrainian forces. 


Ss 


ECENT DEATHS. 
—On August 9, Prof. 
Ernst H. Haeckel, German 
naturalist and philosopher, aged 85. —— On 
August 11, Andrew Carnegie, steel manu- 
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ind homes quickly 


A good alarm clock is an important 
member of your household. It puts 
in three busy 8-hour shifts each day; 
and it must be on the job every 
minute, too. 

You wind it at night, give orders 
for next morning’s call and then 
forget it. Your clock stays on 
watch: it must get you upon the dot. 

Even then its duties have just be- 
gun. It must time the meals and 
many other tasks in the home. 

It must answer honestly, any 
hour of the day or night, when you 
want to know the time. 

Folks everywhere have adopted 
the alarm clock as the handiest, all- 
*round household timekeeper. Most 
families want more than one good 
alarm clock for different rooms of 
the home. 

Westclox are particularly popu- 
lar. Many dealers haven’t enough 
to go around. 

We are doing everything we can 
to remedy this shortage. Produc- 
tion is being increased as fast as 
possible. 

But remember we have a high 
quality mark to maintain. And 
clock-makers are not trained to the 
Westclox standard in a day. 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 
La Salle and Peru, Ill., U. S. A. 
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ACCOMPLISHED 
(By Jeannie Pendleton Hall 


O precious in her mother’s sight, 
Her father’s wonderchild, she grew 
Each day more beautiful and bright. 
They taught her, simply, what they knew, 
And then, though their hearts ached, they sent 
Their darling forth for betterment. 


Her hands were trained to touch the chords 
And guide the bow in tuneful way; 
Grave tutors watched her spoken words 
(Her girlish speech must never stray!) ; 
Great books were shown her—works sublime ; 
And noble paintings of old time. 


And then—she died! Why say aught else? 
Why say, “the flower was plucked”? ‘‘the 
bird 
Winged heavenward’’? When men toll the bells 
Fathers and mothers, weeping, stirred 
To their hearts’ depths, must call this thing 
“Death,” and for them it has a sting. 


Friends heard, and grieved, and thought: What 
‘ood 


g 
The years and years so keenly spent 
To fit the girl for womanhood, 
The poignant hopes with one sole bent, 
When, its bright gleam achieved, the gem 
Should suddenly be wrenched from them? 


But those dear parents, while they mourned, 
Regretted not the busy years; 

They trafficked not with God ; they scorned 
To weigh his plans against their tears. 

He would use (thus ran their comfort thought) 

Somehow the treasure she had brought! 


O29 
THE HILL CREST 


T ‘was the evening of the last day of 
| December. James Winslow and old Dr. 





Carter, his minister for forty years, sat 
together, watching the old year out. 
They had grown old together, these 
two. Seventy winters had sifted their 
snow upon their heads simultaneously. There was 
that deep understanding between them whichis not 
afraid of a lull in the conversation. 

Finally James Winslow stirred and spoke. 
“Well, William,” he said, ‘another year is about 
gone, and they’re getting fewer for us both. When 
the blood thins out and the years draw in, it isn’t 
so easy to see the old year die, is it? I wonder if 
it’s part of the declining courage of old age that 
makes me increasingly afraid to look at the past.’ 

“You are in good company, James,” replied the 
doctor, “when you want to forget the past. You 
remember Paul said, ‘Forgetting those things 
which are behind.’ Paul evidently found no profit in 
regretful reveries. I think he was right when he 
refused to be an antiquarian, digging up the fossils 
of dead faults. No nourishment is gained by chew- 
ing on that little quid. It seems to me that if a man 
has lived a fairly decent life memory ought to act 
as it does when a man gets home from a journey 
abroad. It should leave out the inconveniences, 
the irritations and the fatigues of the journey, and 
treasure up the images of purple seas, sunny skies, 
vine-clad hills and ancient cities. Memory ought to 
yield us something like that from the pilgrimage of 
the soul. It ought to remind us of the providential 
guidance that has kept us in the way, the grace 
that has softened and sanctified our tribulations. 
Paul would be the last man to shut himself up in 
the damp mausoleum of souvenirs and regrets.” 

‘But it strikes me,” said the other, “that we 
ought not to have to fight shy of memory for fear 
it will break our courage. It ought to have some- 
thing positive to offer us.” 

“You’re in good company again there, James, 
for Moses says, ‘Thou shalt remember all the way 
which the Lord thy God led thee.’ I think he is not 
strictly at variance with Paul. Moses believes that 
to-day’s courage should be fed on yesterday’s mem- 
ory. He sees that yesterday and to-day are carved 
out of the same eternity, and one cannot be ex- 
plained or understood without the other. It was 
memory that fed David’s courage when he went 
out to fight Goliath: ‘The Lord that delivered me 
out of the paw of the lion, and out of the paw of 
the bear, he will deliver me out of the hand of this 
Philistine.’ We all leave our lion slain, like David 
aud Samson. We all leave our token of God’s love 
in the year that will drive to its close to-night. And 
we ought to say with Samuel: 

‘Here I’ll raise my Ebenezer, 
Hither by thy help I’m come, 
And I hope, by thy good pleasure, 

Safely to arrive at home.’ 

“T suspect, too, James, that Moses saw some of 
his crosses transfigured as he stood on Nebo at the 
end of the trail and looked back from that vantage 
point. We are always looking for a revelation of 
God in the future. I wonder if the newest and best 
revelation is not just to pause at the crest of the 
hill and look back over the way God has led us in 
the past. I’m not much disturbed over the failures. 
1 simply try to keep to the road, and let Him take 
care of the rest. 

‘For this is life: to love the light, 

To see the best, to ask for all, 
To seek a city out of sight, 

In spite of failure and of fall.’” 


o 8 
“BEGGARS” 


7 UNT NAN,” said Beth in a tone of per- 
plexity, “I’ve been reading that text 
in the New Testament: ‘If any man 

will come after me, let him deny him- 
self, and take up his cross, and follow 
me.’ It seems so hard, someway, and 
stern. Why should you always be denying yourself? 
You’ve been born with your Self, and its wants 
and wishes. Why should you have to deny them?” 

“That used to puzzle me, too,” answered Aunt 

Nan, sympathetically. “In fact, I never did quite 
sve until I ran upon a little phrase in one of Whit- 
tier’s poems: 

‘Then duty leaves to love its task, 

The beggar Self forgets to ask.’ 
The ‘beggar Self,’ you notice. Not the wicked, or 
even the foolish; but just the beggar, always ask- 
ing, asking with outstretched hand. Nowadays we 
are taught to ‘deny’ beggars on principle—to re- 
fuse their small pleas for the moment’s relief, and 
instead hand over their cases to some sane and 
wiser agency. 

‘Why? Not for our own comfort surely. Many 

times it would be much easier to open our purses, 
hand out a few pennies, and go on with a glow of 




















Self-satisfaction over our charity. But the truth is 
that the beggar on the street doesn’t really know 
what he needs and consequently is not asking to 
have his highest need satisfied. The wiser hands 
in which we put him may give him just the little 
lift that he asked for, but they are almost certain 
to give him a great deal more as well. 

“It is just the same way, I fancy, with our ‘beg- 
gar Selves.’ They don’t know what they really 
need ; they know what they want at the moment— 
the little,petty, selfish thing that their surface appe- 
tites call for. So, following the same wise line of 
conduct and real charity, we deny the desire of the 
moment merely to give the higher, completer gift— 
by handing over our Selves to the higher, wiser 
guidance that knows and cares for even the ‘beg- 
gars’ and can satisfy their true needs.” 

“And they probably hate it at first, just as the 
other beggars do,” said Beth with her appreciative 
smile; ‘‘but at any rate I begin to see the sense of 
it, even if my begger Self doesn’t.” 


e°¢ 


EARS AND NOSES 


"Te Beauty Editor of a small-town newspaper 
recently confessed that most of her task con- 
sisted in clipping hints on hygiene and advice 
on matters of taste in the toilet from more impor- 
tant journals. But she had some problems of her 
own to deal with, sometimes comic, sometimes 
pathetic, in the confiding and appealing letters 
addressed to her, to all of which she replied with 
conscientious care. Her pen name was Laura 
Lauriston. 

“Dear Miss Lauriston,” wrote one distressed 
young mother. ‘‘My little boy is as beautiful as a 
cherub, with only one defect, and even that reminds 
me of cherubs, for it is that his poor little ears 
stick out from his dear little head like two wings. 
What shall I do? I suppose I ought to have tied 
them down when he was a baby, but I didn’t—is it 
too late? If it is, could something, not too painful, 
be done by a doctor with ether and silver stitches? 
A man’s ears that stick out are dreadful, particu- 
larly wher the light shines through them and 
makes them all red. I used to sit behind a man 
with that kind of ears in church when I was little, 
and I always forgot the text, I was so busy star- 
ing at them. Please do not laugh, but help me. I 
cannot have my darling Harry have ears like that 
when he is a man.”’ 

She was more easily helped than another mother 
who wrote requesting to be told how her baby’s 
nose—‘“which is now so soft and small that I am 
sure it could be moulded easily if I only knew 
how’’—could be firmly and gently developed into a 





a wooden substitute. That prevented him from 
using the brake rope in the usual way, when driv- 
ing his four-horse tram over this extra steep part 
of the road. So his wife, who was employed as 
cook at the mill, used to go with him just after the 
midday meal to this dangerous hill and operate 
the brake on his four-ton load of green lumber. 
She sat beside him and, slipping her heel through 
a loop in the brake rope, pressed with her full 
force on the brake. She used a small saddle horse 
for returning from the foot of this steep hill to the 
mill in time to prepare supper. 

One winter afternoon when the temperature was 
below zero and snow was falling, Connors’s wife 
made the usual trip with her husband. On the 
steepest part of the hill the brake beam on the 
under part of the wagon snapped and let the huge 
load run up on the horses, which were powerless 
to check it. After a mad rush of a few hundred 
feet the beasts were knocked down and the whole 
outfit thrown in a pile over the side of the road. 
Connors was knocked unconscious and had his 
shoulder broken; his wife suffered a broken leg 
and was severely bruised. But the brave woman 
retained control of herself and in spite of her in- 
juries and the paralyzing coldness succeeded first 
in untying her saddle horse from the back of the 
load and then in lifting her unconscious husband 
on the beast’s back. Climbing on behind him, she 
brought him safely down the seven miles of rough 
mountain road to New Castle,where medical assist- 
ance could be had. Her courage will be more fully 
appreciated when the information is added that 
she weighed one hundred and thirty-five pounds, 
and that her husband weighed about one hundred 
and sixty pounds. 
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A LOVERS’ QUARREL 


ITH his hat on his head in token of his 
readiness to start for church, Mr. Eben Pear- 
son had paced the floor for five minutes. 
“Can’t you. move a little faster, mother?” he 
demanded. 
“There’s plenty of time,’’ came a voice from 
another room. 
“That’s what you have been saying for going 
on fifty years, you know.’’s 
“It’s always been true whenever I’ve said it,’’ 
replied Mrs. Pearson. 
“Here it is twenty minutes past nine.” 
“That clock is fast. You always keep it fast.’’ 
“It’s a warm morning,” Eben went on, ignoring 
that point, “and I don’t like to hurry the horse.” 
“Well, play I’m the horse, and don’t hurry me,” 
she replied. 
Eben waited while the discredited clock ticked 
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Said Thrifly John, "Because I hilled 
The corn, instead of running bases, 

My Thrift Stamp card is neatly filled 
With stamps in all us sixteen spaces; 

And now Ill change it for a new 
War Savings Stamp, so brightly blue!” 
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Said Thrifty Jane, “Ill soon be rich! 
Ill my thrift card (filled completely) 


For one War SavingsStamp,on whide 
Ben Franklins face is smiling sweetly; 











classically Greek feature and safeguarded from 
degenerating into the pug type prevalent on one 
side of the family or the hooked style character- 
istic of the other. She was no doubt dissatisfied 
and aggrieved at being advised to leave the matter 
entirely to nature. 

Most of Miss Lauriston’s correspondents were 
not intent on vicarious beauty; they were con- 
cerned with their own. A girl of sixteen wrote to 
her: “Please, Miss Laura Lauriston, tell me what 
to do about my freckles. I have tried lemon and 
Blank’s lotion, and they are no good, and I am 
afraid of advertised things that aren’t recom- 
mended by somebody I know, for fear of burning 
my skin. My freckles are spoiling my looks, and it 
is too bad, for otherwise, honest, I am very pretty. 
I am a delicate blonde with dimples and_ pink 
cheeks, but I am so freckled my brothers say it is 
like nutmeg on a squash pie, and they call me ‘Pie- 
Face,’ even before company, and of course I am 
mortified to death. Those freckles have got to come 
off, and I am counting on you to help me. Your not 
quite but very nearly despairing friend, Pie-Face.” 

She, too, had to be disappointed—although as- 
sured that freckles on an outdoor girl were no 
more objectionable than nutmeg on a pie. 
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EQUAL TO THE TEST 


CONTRIBUTOR who has been interested 
in the accounts that The Companion has 
printed of brave deeds performed by women 

has sent us the following story of an incident that 
occurred at New Castle, Colorado, in 1905: 

At that time aman named Connors was employed 
at a sawmill about twelve miles from New Castle. 
The road to the mill ran through a ravine up a 
steep grade; about halfway between the mill and 
New Castle it left the head of the ravine, and for a 
quarter of a mile ran over the edge of a plateau 
with a grade of about thirty per cent. 

Connors had lost his right foot while working as 
brakeman on a railway in Washington, and wore 





away a few more minutes. “‘ Mother, I believe 
you’re dillydallying just to spite me,” he declared 
at last; and the charge was met by a silence that 
was worse than words. “I’ll go out and get in,” 
he continued. “If you want to go with me, you’d 
better come along.’’ He was very deliberate about 
unhitching, and he fussed needlessly with the har- 
ness, but at last he seated himself in the carriage. 
“Well, I’m off!” he called. 

“Well, good-by,” came the reply. 

In his exasperation, Eben jerked the reins, and 
the horse moved off. 

“Well, it serves her right!” Eben muttered. 

The feeling of justification stayed with him as 
far as the turn of the road leading to the village. 
Beyond that point he knew well enough that it 
was stubborn pride that kept him on his way. 

“T’ll bet I haven’t got a pocket handkerchief 
with me!” he said to himself suddenly, owning 
that if that should prove to be the case he must 
go back. Hopefully feeling in one of his pockets, 
he found it empty. From another, however, he 
brought out the handkerchief, all smoothly folded 
and fragrant with sweet clover. Mother had looked 
out for that. His eye fell on his coat sleeve, which 
he now remembered to have torn accidentally 
while getting out of the carriage last Sunday. It 
was mended, and so neatly that you could hardly 
see where the torn place had been. That was 
mother again. She always got things done; and 
there were a lot of things for her to do. Perhaps 
that was one reason why she sometimes kept him 
waiting; and, after all, when had she ever really 
failed to get round in time? Eben was now driving 
quite slowly. In fact, he had an eye out for a good 
place to turn round. But just then the Millers 
overtook him. 

“Good morning! Where is Mrs. Pearson?” 
called out Mrs. Miller. “Not sick, I hope?” 

The question was embarrassing, but Eben man- 
aged to answer it. “No, not sick,” he said, “but 
she didn’t seem to be quite up to coming.” 

“Glad it’s nothing serious,” said Mrs. Miller as 
they drove past. 

To Eben it did seem serious, for he felt fully 








committed to going to church without his wife. It 
was a charming morning, and the ride to church 
had long been one of the luxuries of life ; but some- 
how, in orderto appreciate it, you wanted mother 
along to praise things up. Without her, daisies 
were only whiteweed, and even the bobolink’s 
song had a lonesome sound. 

The old horse was having an easy time of it. 
Eben was all over his hurry, and for once in his 
life was willing to be late af church. He had no 
notion of walking up to the family pew alone. He 
would slip in quietly to a back seat, and get away 
as soon as possible after meeting. 

Eben was late, but he had miscalculated in one 
respect. The minister had just given out the first 
hymn, and the congregation had risen and were 
facing the choir, who sang from the gallery in the 
rear. Thus Eben, as he entered, was in a position 
to see and be seen, and everyone was out that 
Sunday. Even mother, hymn book in hand, was 
there in the family pew, showing no sign of having 
hurried in the least. 

Before the last stanza of the hymn had been 
sung Eben had reached a plausible explanation 
of what had at first seemed a mystery. He had 
doubtless been helped by the fact that his grand- 
son, who lived in Bloomfield, was in the pew by 
Mrs. Pearson’s side. His conjecture was confirmed 
after service by his wife. 

“It was my first ride in an automobile,” he 
heard her saying as she came down the aisle, 
“Johnny came over on purpose this morning to 
surprise me. I’ve hardly got my breath yet. We 
got here in no time, although we went way 
round by Bean’s Corner because it’s a smoother 
road.” 

“When I saw Sister Pearson come in without 
you,” said the minister as he shook Eben’s hand, 
“T was afraid you were not well.” 

“He wasn’t quite himself this morning,” intey- 
posed Mrs. Pearson, “but I guess he feels better 
now. Don’t you, father?” 

“Yes, I’m all right now,” said Eben. “I suppose, 
mother, you’ll want to go back with Johnny?” he 
went on diffidently as they stood on the steps. 

“Well, no,” said she. “If Johnny doesn’t mind, 
I believe that I’ll let the trip one way in the auto 
do for a beginning. I guess I shall feel a little 
more comfortable riding home ’long of you.” 
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“PUTTING AN END TO ONE 
EXTORTION 


O doubt many a reader who has faced a 

N similar situation will derive a certain per- 

sonal satisfaction from the following story 

of an experience in Rome that Mrs. Candace 
Wheeler tells in Yesterdays in a Busy Life. 

The padrona, a large and handsome specimen 
of the genus, had let the’ comfortable flat in the 
Via Babuino for endless years, and had accumu- 
lated a fund of little tricks of the trade that would 
have made the fortune of any business. 

It was the first time we had ever taken an apart- 
ment in a foreign city, and when I made an appoint- 
ment with madame to look over the furnishings I 
found everything satisfactory. There was a set of 
dinner plates to which she called my attention. 
They were old and large, but not sufficiently beau- 
tiful or interesting to excite enthusiasm. However, 
I accepted them at her valuation, and, finding 
them considerably chipped and cracked, and evi- 
dently not very reliable, had them placed in a pile 
at the top of the shelves, where they remained 
during our stay. 

When we were ready to flit, and were going over 
the inventory of furniture together, the padrona 
and I, marking off and valuing the damage of 
usage, we came in time to the set of dinner plates, 
which I had brought down from the upper shelf 
for counting. The padrona looked them over sep- 
arately, putting each one down with a word that 
evidently spelled ruined. When the pile was com- 
plete she explained that she was obliged to charge 
the value of the set to me, since it was entirely 
useless. I explained that the plates had never been 
removed from the top shelf during our stay in 
Rome. It was of no use, and I began to see that 
my experience was merely a repetition of what 
had happened to all previous tenants. . 

“Very well, madame,’ I said. ‘‘You have fixed 
their price. I will buy them.” 

She looked puzzled. “You pay?” she said. 

“Yes, I buy them; they are mine.” 

Finally she acquiesced. 

By that time my husband had wandered in to. 
help solve the difficulties and trials of the situa- 
tion and give me comfort. 

“You know,” I explained, “I have bought these 
plates; they have cost you twenty-five dollars.” 

He noddedapproval, whereupon I seated myself 
on the great stone hearth of the dining room, hug- 
ging my bulky purchases, and proceeded deliber- 
ately to break them one by one on the expanse of 
stone. The padrona screamed. My husband expos- 
tulated. Connie took refuge in her bedroom, and I 
proceeded calmly with the breakage, answering 
my husband’s continued expostulations with the 
statement: 

“They have been paid for every year for forty 
years, and I am going to destroy them.” 

That was my last purely personal experience in 
the Eternal City. 
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A PRELIMINARY TASTE 


N old lady called at a farmhouse one day just 
as the family were sitting down to tea. She 
was invited to join them. 

“Nay,” she said, “I have no time; but I don’t 
mind hevin’ a cup of tea and a bit of cake.” 

She finished the cake before the tea, took an- 
other piece, and said, “Just to get the tea daan.” 

She repeated that performance, says the Weekly 
Telegraph, until she had been helped to seven 
cups of tea and eight pieces of cake. Then, looking 
round complacently, she said: 

“Well, Ah think, after all, Ah’ll tak nte bonnet 
off and get me tea reight.” 
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A SHARP DISTINCTION 


N the Washington Star appears the story of a 
friendly argument that arose between two 
young chaplains of different denominations, 

in which the senior chaplain rather cleverly got 
the better of his opponent. 

“Let us bury the hatchet, my brother,” he said. 
“After all, we are both doing the Lord’s work, are 
we not?” 

“We certainly are,” said the junior chaplain, 
quite disarmed. 

**Let us, then, do it to the best of our ability, 
you in your way and I in his.” 
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THE WHEEL THAT FOLLOWED 


BY JASPER LEWIS 
e A ve ’* said Mr. Bates on the morning of the midsummer 
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picnic, ‘‘if you and Buck forget to grease the wheels of 
the buggy, there will be a hot box before you get to 
the Northfield woods. ’’ 

Sue and Sybil, who were going to drive alone in the buggy, 
looked alarmed. ‘‘What’s a hot box?’’ they demanded. 

Andy explained that if the axle became dry the hub might 
become so heated as to catch fire from the friction. He held 
his chin somewhat high as he promised his father that he 
would see that the work was done. It was hard not to feel 
just a little superior to the girls when they must drive be- 
hind poky old Whitefoot, while he galloped ahead on Sambo. 

The superior look made little Sue cross. ‘‘Well, don’t leave 
any tag ends, Andy,’’ she said teasingly. 

Andy flushed. He knew what she meant. Some other 
member of the family generally had to tie up the ‘‘tag ends’’ 
of Andy’s unfinished tasks. He was very good about beginning 
a job, but he did not hold out well. He would show Sue this 
time, though! With his hands in his pockets he strolled out 
whistling to call Buck, the hired boy. 

Buck had to go on an errand to the next farm, and he was 
in a hurry. His was the hardest part of the work, for he had 
to jack up the buggy and take off and replace the wheels. 
Andy’s part was to put on the axle grease and to unscrew and 
screw on again the nuts that kept the wheels in place. 

When Buck had put the last wheel on he picked up his cap. 
‘*Now you finish,’’? he said, ‘‘and when I come back I’ll 
tend to the buggy. ’’ 

‘*Go right along,’’ said Andy promptly. 

As soon as the hired boy’s back was turned it occurred to 
Andy that he knew quite as well as Buck how to take away 
the prop and lower the vehicle. He hastily finished his own 
work and turned to Buck’s. ‘‘I’ll surprise him when he 
comes back,’’ he said to himself. 

When it was time to go Buck was still absent, and so Mr. 
Bates put the horse to the buggy. Andy rode out of the yard 
on Sambo, the quick little sorrel, and the girls jogged on 
behind with old Whitefoot. They sat up very straight on the 
seat. Sue was not used to driving, and she held the reins 
tight and kept her eyes fixed anxiously on the horse’s head. 
Andy laughed at her. 

‘‘What makes you squeeze the reins so hard?’’ he asked. 
**Do you think something’s going to happen, Sue?’’ 

Sue looked neither to the right nor to the left. ‘‘You can 
never tell,’’ she said. 

Sybil’s head bobbed in its little red hat. ‘‘You may get 
thrown by Sambo,’’ she piped. ‘‘That’s what may happen!’’ 

Sybil was only six years old and knew no better than to 
say such a thing; so Andy merely smiled. ‘‘Sambo?’’ he 
repeated. ‘‘Well, Sambo’s got plenty of spirit, but I think 
I’m in this saddle to stay!’’ 

He rode on, whistling a lively tune as he went. 

When the three neared the top of Blueberry Hill, Sambo 
began to go faster; he always liked to take that long sloping 
hill at a trot. But Andy slowed him down to a brisk walk. 
‘If I get out of sight of the girls,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘they’ll 
be afraid to move.’’ 

He looked back. Old Whitefoot, too, had quickened his pace; 
he did not want to be too far outdone by Sambo. Andy set- 
tled himself in the saddle. Since Whitefoot was following 
well, he would not wait. With a flap of the reins on the sor- 
rel’s willing neck, he was off down the hill. 

Presently, as he rode, it seemed to him that he heard some 
one calling. He looked back. Far up the slope of the hill the 
buggy was outlined against the blue sky. He could see the 
flash of Whitefoot’s long switching tail and two scarlet spots 
that he knew were the red hats of Sue and Sybil. Then all 
at once he sat up straight. What was that thing coming 
down the hill ? 

Sambo began to graze, but Andy sat staring. Something, 
the like of which he had never seen on a country road, was 
coming rapidly toward him down Blueberry Hill. It was a 
very narrow object; not very tall, but very swift. It seemed 
to glint in the sunlight; once it wabbled slightly from side to 
side. But not for an instant did it stop coming. Again Andy 
heard the sound of a faint calling, but he did not heed it. He 
was too busy looking. 

He turned to pull Sambo out of the road, and at that instant 
the thing, whatever it was, shot past. It caught Sambo com- 
pletely off his guard. With a snort, the little horse threw up 
his head and shied. The next thing Andy knew he was 
sprawling in the grassy ditch at the side of the road. As he 
lay there, blinking with astonishment, he caught for the third 
time a far, shrill ery from the top of the hill: 

‘* Andee-eee!’’” j 

He picked himself up and looked round him. Sambo was 
calmly grazing again. A few yards from his nose something 

lay flat, half buried in the deep grass. Andy walked over and 
kicked the object—it was a buggy wheel! 

Blueberry Hill"had never seemed so long as it seemed that 
hot afternoon when, puffing and blowing, he pushed the 
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THE PARADE 


VERSE AND DRAWING BY L. J. BRIDGMAN 


The carpenter didn’t see it, but all the same it is so— 
The monkey wrench jumped down from a bench 
And said, ‘‘ Who wants to go?”’ 

And saw and scissors and plane and maul 

Went tumbling after him, one and all. 


Nobody will believe it, but certainly it is so— 
They marched away on Labor Day 
In a fine parade, Oho! 

And if you doubt it, just ask the maul, 

The square, the hammer, the brush, the awl! 
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heavy wheel up the sandy slope. At the bottom of the hill 
Sambo, hitched loosely to a sapling, went on eating cool grass, 
and at the top Sue and Sybil sat stiffly in the buggy watch- 
ing, and old Whitefoot stamped at flies and dozed. Andy could 
not stop to rest; he went on pushing grimly until at last he 
had come abreast of the funny three-wheeled buggy. 

‘*The wheel came right off,’’ cried Sybil, ‘‘and it rolled and 
rolled !’’ 

‘*T know it did,’’ said Andy briefly. ‘‘Sit still now, and I’ll 
go for Buck.’’ 

Buck tried not to laugh when he saw the buggy, but he 
could not help it. ‘‘You didn’t screw that nut on tight,’’ he 
said with a grin. 

‘*Laugh if you want to,’’ said Andy, very red, ‘‘but hurry!” 

When the wheel had been securely fastened on, Andy climbed 
into the seat between his two sisters. ‘‘ You can take Sambo 
home,’’ he said to Buck. 

“*T thought you were going to ride,’’ said Buck. 

Sue, who had been looking very reproachful, began to look 
sorry. 

‘*T was,’’ said Andy, ‘‘but we’re already late for the picnic, 
and I—I s’pose it’s my fault. ’’ 

He tapped Whitefoot so sharply with the whip that the old 
horse waked with a start. 

**Get up!’’ said Andy. ‘‘Get up and go!’’ And away went 
the buggy, rocking down the hill in a cloud of dust. 
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A SURPRISE PARTY 
BY GRACE SCHOETTLER 


I almost picked a bumblebee ; 


I was surprised, and so was he. 


DRAWN BY RUTH MCLAUGHLIN 


He said, “‘ Buz-uz2z!’’ and I 
said, *‘ Oh!”’ 
I don’t know which was first to go. 









THE WEATHER FACTORY 


BY MARIA CONDE 


SABELLE waked one morning feeling cross and grumpy. 
] She had been riding through dreamland on a nightmare, 
and the lively steed had backed into a thistle field and 
thrown her on the thistles. At least, she looked that way. 
When she tumbled out of bed she could not manage a simple 
smile. The corners of her mouth might just as well have been 
hitched to her shoe strings. 

‘*Tt’s a lovely day!’’ the family said. 

‘*T don’t think so,’’ Isabelle answered. She puckered her 
eyes and peered up at the cloudless sky. ‘‘It wouldn’t sur- 
prise me a bit to see rain in a little while,’’ she said sulkily. 

By noon she was so tired of herself that she crawled off 
into a corner of the sofa and hid her face in a cushion. 

Presently she felt something run lightly along one of her 
arms. Thinking it was the kitten, she slapped atit and said 
crossly, ‘‘Go away, Midge!’’ 

But the thing, whatever it was, stood still on her chest and 
began to jump lightly up and down. Isabelle opened her eyes 
and saw a slim little fairy in a yellow silk dress. 

‘*Well, has it rained?’’ asked the fairy. 

Isabelle was so astonished she could hardly speak. ‘‘N-n- 
no,’’ she stammered after a while. 

‘*You said it would, you know,”’ the fairy continued. ‘‘ But 
perhaps that was because you were rainy inside, you see.’’ 

‘*Who are you, please?’’ faltered Isabelle. 

‘*T am Ray of Sunshine, one member of a large family,’’ 
her visitor answered. ‘‘At this time of day I am very busy, 
and so I can’t stay any longer. But see here: don’t you think 
a visit to the weather factory would do you good ?’’ 

‘*To the what?’’ asked Isabelle, puzzled beyond words. 

‘*The weather factory,’’ was the answer. ‘‘I’m coming for 
you to-morrow at daybreak and take you there. Good-by!’’ 

With the last word, Isabelle’s shining visitor ran lightly 
down her other arm and disappeared over the edge of the sofa. 

Early the next morning the fairy came back, according to 
promise, and led Isabelle away. 

‘*The weather factory,’’ she explained as they went, ‘‘is 
the place where fairies make the weather. They have just fin- 
ished making to-day ; you must see it before they send it out.” 

Inside the great building, which seemed to have trees for 
walls and clouds for a roof, hundreds of fairies were gathered 
round the thing they had made. 

The new day looked more like a beautiful shimmering veil 
than anything else. It was sheer and filmy, and full of lights 
and spangles. Isabelle did not wonder that the fairies were 
happy over it. 

‘*Tt’s the loveliest day we ever made!’’ one of them cried, 
clapping her hands. 

‘*But yesterday was just as beautiful, you remember,’’ an- 
other fairy said. 

At that Isabelle felt a little twinge. Was yesterday beautiful ? 
It had not seemed so to her. But the fairies must know, of 
course, since they made it. 

The head fairy sighed a faint, soft sigh as she looked at the 
new day. ‘‘I wonder how this day will come back to us?’’ 
she mused aloud. ‘‘Sometimes we send out perfect ones, and 
by night they’re all torn and spotted with the mean things 
that people say and do.”’ 

A small fairy dressed in blue and white, whom the others 
called Cloudlet, spoke up. ‘‘ Like yesterday, ’’ she said. ‘‘ Don’t 
you remember that great blot in one end of yesterday? My, 
somebody must have been cross to make such a blot!’’ _ 

At that the whole crowd of fairies put their hands over their 
eyes and sighed. All those little sighs together sounded like 
an April wind in a pine wood. 

But suddenly Ray of Sunshine darted a quick look at the 
rest and said, ‘‘Sh-h!’’ The other fairies peered through their 
fingers to see what she meant and then clapped their hands 
over their mouths. 

‘tShe is the one that made the blot,’’ Ray of Sunshine 
whispered. The whisper was very soft, but Isabelle heard it. 
She bowed her head. 

Just at that moment a clock chimed five, and instantly the 
fairies were alert. They took up the piece of fabric they had 
made and carried it to a broad window. Two of the largest 
and strongest fairies climbed up and pushed it out over the 
sill. They held to the two corners for a moment or two, while 
the long veil-like thing fluttered in the wind; then they let 
go, and it went floating away into space. Isabelle watched 
it out of sight— such a beautiful thing, shot through with 
threads of gold and embroidered with silver and pearls. 

The head fairy closed the window with a click and blew 
sharply on a reed. It was dawn, and that is closing time in 
the weather factory. The fairies trooped out, singing and 
skipping. They took their wings from the wing rack, put 
them on and flew out to other tasks. 

Isabelle opened her eyes—she was in her own bed at home. 

Serambling down, she rushed to the window and leaned 
out. ‘‘Oh, what a beautiful day!’’ she cried. 

And the corners of her mouth looked for all the world as 
if they were hitched to her hair ribbon! 
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THE WHITE CYCLONE 


NE bright winter day a snowslide broke loose 
Q from a high peak in the San Juan Moun- 

tains and made a spectacular run down a 
steep, ragged slope. I was standing on my snow- 
shoes above timber line, writes Mr. Enos A. Mills 
in Outing, when the crashing echoes warned me of 
its action. I found later that a huge cliff had fallen 
upon an enormous snow and ice field. The dis- 
lodged mass of snow, ice and stones plunged down 
an extremely steep, smooth slope. 

I first caught sight of the slide as it rammed a 
low cliff and crushed tons of snow and ice to 
powder. A column of this powder rose half a mile 
high and stood in the sky for several seconds. 
At the end the slide rushed up a slope that was 
about a quarter of a mile long and ascended about 
three hundred feet. The uphill coasting raised 
more white dust. Meanwhile, a new slide had 
started when the first struck a mass of snow and 
ice at the head of a shallow ravine. For more than 
a mile the new slide raced parallel with slide 
number one. 

I caught sight of the new slide just as a flock of 
bighorn sheep rushed out of the snow dust, like 
frightened persons almost struck by an express. 
As the dust cleared away, two injured sheep 
came in sight and limped along far behind the 
others. I saw another flock rush upon a cliff from 
which, clustered in small groups, they looked down 
on the rushing slide. 

In looking over the wreckage of trees and rock 
where the slide stopped at the foot of a cliff I 
came upon the body of a grizzly bear that was 
badly crushed. Apparently the bear had been torn 
from a shallow cave somewhere in the track of the 





slide. Careful search failed to reveal the body of a 
sheep, but there may have been several beneath 
the smashed trees. 

How quickly it had happened! I had seen a| 
snow field suddenly awaken and slide forward. | 
Then I had a glimpse of the avalanche wrapped | 
in snow dust and heard the crash and riot of 
echoes. Above its resting place I saw the snow | 
cloud silently rise. The echoes died, and the cloud | 
quickly vanished. | 
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THE MARSEILLAISE IN A GERMAN 
PRISON CAMP 


VEN before the armistice was signed the 
E German revolution had begun to have its 
effect in some of the military prisons. About 
eight o’clock on the morning of November 9, 
writes a contributor to Le Figaro, who was a pris- 
oner of the Germans, a report circulated that a 
delegate of the Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Council 
had arrived at the camp. I determined to go and 
see, and my comrades followed me. A civilian was 
standing at the entrance to the courtyard. He was 
surrounded by soldiers, and I learned from one of 
them that he had come from Miinster. He was 
giving his instructions to the soldiers on guard in 
our camp. | 
“Tear off your insignia and your eagles! Reduce | 
your officers to the ranks! There is only one voice 
that counts here—mine!” he commanded. 
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| which the flag of the empire had once floated. 


The soldiers obeyed. The chiefs remained to be | 


| dealt with. The delegate and two soldiers entered 


the office of a feldwebel, who wished to argue. They 
gave him two minutes. It took him less than two 
to submit. The unteroffizier on guard tried to re- 
sist; the delegate removed his casque and dis- 
armed him. The delegation hurried to the quarters 
of the captain in command of the camp. He was 
walking in an alleyway. Two soldiers advanced | 
toward him, and one pointed to the badge on the | 
officer’s cap. The captain seemed not to under- 
stand. The soldier repeated the gesture. The cap- 
tain removed his cap, ripped off the badge and 
threw it in the dust. At the same moment a soldier 
took away the sabre of a feldwebel known for his 
brutalities and broke it. 

The delegate then went to the French prisoners’ 
hut and introduced himself to our official repre- 
sentative. He told our representative that he, the 
delegate, would manage the camp in the future. 
He made it clear that freeing the prisoners was 
not yet in order, and that for their own interest 
the prisoners must remain in camp and obey orders. 
Only the delegate -himself and the soldiers would 
have the right to give orders. 

When he asked for our musical societies, we 
escorted him to the ‘“‘Symphony.” He requested 
that the Marseillaise be sounded, and when the 
orchestra played the hymn he took off his hat, and 
the German soldiers removed theirs. At the end 
of the measures the delegate and soldiers ap- 
plauded. He then asked if there were any French 
flags in the camp, and, seeing us hesitating to 
answer, he cried out: 

“If you have any, wear them!” 

We all had flags. In a few moments the camp 
was decorated. 

Nevertheless, the delegate was not satisfied. 
He appeared to be looking for something. He 
wanted a red flag. Suddenly he discovered the red 
curtain at the window of the canteen and asked 
for it. Could French prisoners refuse a German 
revolutionist a red flag? They gave him the cur- 
tain. And the red flag waved from the staff at 
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IN THE INTERESTS OF SCIENCE 


“s Me said the old professor to a friend who had 
you’d come in. I want your help.” 

“Certainly,” was the reply. “I shall be glad to 
give it. What can I do?” 

“This is what’s bothering me,” continued the 
old man as he produced a sheet of paper covered 
with a quantity of white powder. “My tongue has 
become so vitiated through continually tasting 
things that I can’t trust it any longer. Just put a 
little of this on your tongue and tell me what it 
tastes like.” 

The friend complied, while the professor gazed 
intently at him. 

“Do you notice any effects?” he asked. 

“No.” 

“Does it bite the tongue?” 

“No.” 

“Ts it unpleasant?” 

*‘No,” said the other, ‘‘but rather bitter.” 

“T thought so,” was the reply. 

“But just what is it?” asked the friend. 

“I don’t quite know,” said the old man kindly. 
“That’s what I’m trying to find out. Some one 
round here has been poisoning horses with it!” 
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Stops Pain Instantly 











Do You Remember 
The Old Corn Doctor ? 


He stood on the street, in the olden 
days, and offered a “magic corn cure.” 

The same ingredients, harsh and inefh- 
cient, are sold in countless forms today. 

But they did not end corns, and they 


does paring—methods older still. 


The One Right Way 


Modern scientists in the Bauer & Black 
laboratories have evolved a perfect 
method and embodied it in Blue-jay. 

In 48 hours, while the corn is forgotten, 
Blue-jay completely ends it, and forever. 
Hardly one corn in ten needs a second 
application. 

The way is sure. 
scientific. 

Quit old-fashioned methods. 


Blue-jay on one corn—tonight. 


Be 


Ends Corns Completely 
25 cents—At Druggists 


BAUER & BLACK Chicago, New York, Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products. 
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It is easy, pleasant, 


Try 
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The Scientific Corn Ender 
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Pittsburgh Bible Institute 


Prepares for the Gospel ministry and for all forms of 
Christian work. Tuition is free. The student of little 
means and even of no means is given an opportunity 
for training. The Institute stands for the full inspira- 
tion of Scripture ; the full Godhead; the Deity of our 
Lord ; the blood Atonement ; the necessity of regen- 
eration, and the work of the Holy Spirit. It differs 
from most Bible Institutes in its teaching on the ages. 
Send for some of its free sermons and tracts. 
For further information, address 
Rev. C.H. PRIDGEON, 12 Congress St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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VICTORY WORLD ATLAS 


WITH NEW BOUNDARY LINES 
ACCORDING TO THE PEACE TREATY OF VERSAILLES 


complete handy reference Atlas contain- 
ing 32 pages of maps covering all the 
countries of the world. The maps are in full 
color, complete in every detail, with new 
boundary lines overprinted in red. This 
feature indicates clearly the extent and nature 


Treaty of Versailles, and enables the reader to 
compare with former boundaries. 
former atlases are now obsolete, the Victory 
World Atlas will make a most acceptable 
addition to any home reference library. The 
Atlas is bound in heavy paper covers, page 
size about 5 x 7 inches. 

Dusins the month of September, 1919, The 
charge to any Companion subscriber who ne 
The A 
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hen sending the order be sure to state that you desire the Atlas. 
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The Best Pet 


GERMOZONE sic-k nemeay 


For Poultry, Pigeons, Dogs, Cats, Rabbits, Parrots, Canary 
other birds Fd Germozone ‘S @ universal and - 
any o Caeg snuffles, roup, sore throat, loss of voice or sing- 
Satie ihr hater sa worse is tora aa 
affections of skin or mucous _ 


“*My hens have never done go well as this year and haven't lost 
a chick"* --Mrs. Flora Kapple,Walker,la. *‘Simply 

W. Browning, .Ia. ‘Cannot praise a 
ozone enough. I use it for chickens,stock and household"*--Mrs. 
Gietemper lo and f sever had exch quel suscees bebe with 

c eu 

¢ *--Curley Smith, Kennett, Mo. 
Germozone is sold by most drug, seed and 
dealers,or mailed postpaid in S50 iecrond $160 packoges be 
Omaha. Book on treatment of diseases frce with each package. 
GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. 603, OMAHA, NEB. 





DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


53rd Year. Young men and young women find here a 
homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in 
every department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 
school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, 
$325— per year. Special course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly y pap er 
Its subscription price is : 50 & yeu, in advance, 
including postage pre ai 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Omes. Boston, 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and will ye Rescnkinnsd at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 

rder, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank k Dra t. No other way by mail is 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 

yd paper is sent. In asking for change of address 

e@ sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our unless 
this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 





PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








INGROWING TOENAIL 


N this condition, which is also called 

ingrown toenail, the nail on one of the 
toes—usually on the outer side of the 
great toe, where it presses against 
the second toe—is buried im the flesh. 
It is one of the many penalties that 
follow from wearing shoes that are too narrow 
and pointed. The toes are so closely squeezed 
together that the great toe overrides the second 
toe a little, and the pressure forces up the flesh 
over the edge of the nail. After a time the pressure 
causes the nail to cut into the flesh. Seon an in- 
flammation starts, and proud flesh forms and rides 
up over the side of the nail. 

The condition may last indefinitely unless it is 
relieved, and is often very painful. Sometimes the 
wound becomes still more inflamed and causes 
great trouble; cases are on record in which gan- 
grene set in and made it necessary to amputate 
the limb. That, fortunately, rarely oeeurs, but the 
pain is usually severe enough to make an ingrow- 
ing nail a source of real suffering. 

A persistent, sharp-cutting pain at the edge of 
any of the toenails is sufficient warning to the suf- 
ferer to take immediate steps to prevent the further 
progress of the trouble. Some persons make the 
mistake of cutting the nail close at the edge where 
the pain occurs; that may indeed remove the pres- 
sure for a day or two, but eventually it aggravates 
the condition, for it gives the flesh a ehanee to 
creep up still farther at the side of the toe, and then 
the nail as it grows out cuts in deeper than it did 
before. The nail should be cut straight aeross, 
leaving the sides projecting beyond the flesh. In 
mild cases that treatment will quickly bring relief; 
in cases that have progressed further it is usually 
possible to push a pledget of cotton under the 
edge of the nail. That pries the nail gradually out 
of the groove and gives the wounded part a chance 
to heal. It can be more easily aecomplished if 
the centre of the nail is seraped with a file, to thin 
it and make it more flexible. 

In the worst cases the surgeon slices off the 
flesh at the side of the toe even with the edge of 
the nail; the scar that is left after the wound 
heals contracts and draws the skin away from 
the nail. Another operation consists in eutting 
away the edge of the nail and also the overlapping 
flesh in such a way as to do away with the groove 
into which the nail has been eutting its way. 
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THE LOGS IN THE FIREPLACE 


LEX, wind-biown inside and out, tore 
off her wraps, tossed them in a pile on 
the nearest chair and dropped down 
before Cousin Janet’s fire. 

“Do you mind,” she asked, “if I make 

@ perfeetly terrible muss and scatter 
ashes all over the place? Pll clean ’em up after- 
wards. I feel as if nothing else could relieve my 
feelings.” 

“You have had the freedom of the fire many 
years,” Cousin Janet reminded her. 

Alex drew a long breath. Then, seizing the 
poker,—fortunately a sturdy one,—she hammered 
a glowing log into sparkling fragments, stirred up 
all the embers and ended by heaping new logs on 
the bed of coals. A dancing cloud of filmy ashes 
was driven about the hearth by her tempestuous 
onslaught. 

“There!” she exelaimed. ‘‘I feel better! You’re 
wonderful, Cousin Janet, the way you let a body 
thrash things out and no questions asked. But you 
couldn’t imagine the thing I’ve just seen.” 

“Don’t tempt my curiosity too far,”” Cousin Janet 
warned her. 

“Oh, I’m going to tell you—I’m dying to tell you! 
Only I had to let off steam first. Cousin Janet, Pve 
just seen a fireplace—a perfectly good fireplace, 
made for lovely, singing fires and dreams and em- 
bers; and on the andirons were three logs. They 
were queer-looking logs, somehow, although I 
didn’t know quite what was the matter with them, 
—I kept puzzling ovet them,—the bark looked so 
funny. I suppose I stared more than I realized, 
for presently my hostess began to laugh. 

““Are you looking at those logs?’ she asked. 
‘They are dusty in spite of the fact that they are 
brushed off every day. You see, they’ve been there 
twenty years.’ 

“T fairly gasped. ‘Twenty years! And you mean 
that you never have a fire there?’ 

“ ‘Never!’ she answered. ‘Fires make so much 
dirt, and besides, I always know that I can if I 
want to.’ Cousin Janet, did you ever hear anything 
to equal that?” 

“Well,” Cousin Janet replied, “you mayn’t agree 
with her, but you must admit that there’s some- 
thing i in her point of view.” 

“Something!” Alex sputtered. ‘‘There’s down- 
right blindness and stupidity. As if the little work 
it makes is anything to compare for a minute with 
the sheer, clear joy of an open fire.” 

“Oh, I don’ t know. It’s such common reasoning. 
I’ve heard people use it about so many things. 
About keeping up their music, for instance, and 
about the care of children, and about’’—Cousin 
Janet smiled mischievously—“having one’s own 
home instead of boarding.” 

“But, Cousin Janet!” Alex protested. “Do you 
mean to say—I don’t —Oh, yes, I suppose I do.” 

Cousin Janet turned innocent eyes upon her 
niece as if she had no idea what she meant. 

“‘What’s the matter, Alex?” she asked. 
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Desire Something Better? 





E glad if you have this desire, for it promotes 

invention and human progress, and produces 
the good things of life that make your world more 
glorious—like this magnificent new Winton Six. 


THE WINTON COMPANY 


19 BEREA ROAD, CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 





Seeing this car, you will know that yesterday’s cars 
are surpassed, that here are new thrills, new enjoy- 
ments, new happiness awaiting you. 
captivates, power and speed that laugh at miles and 
hardest hills, comfort and style beyond previous 

“bests,” a mechanism that harmonizes with your 
needs and stays in tune—all these are yours in 
this newest Winton Six, the surprise car of 1919. 
May we send you literature ? 
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No Cereal Food 


Combines such 

appeal to the youth- 
ful appetite with such sturdy 
upbuilding properties as does 


Grape-Nuts 
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electrical, rope, air- 
plane, piano, pipe- 


organ, flat, hoops, 
bale-ties, tacks, 
nails, barbed-wire, 
concrete re-inforce- 





ment, springs, net- 
g, wire fences, steel posts, trolley- road wires and rail 
ta wire wheels, auto-towing cables, horse-shoes. 


anasnaee Books Describing Uses, FREE 


American Steel & Wire Co, * "tates °** 











Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific ae. 





or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 
Brooks” Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 470K State St. Marshall. Mich. 


TRY _ BEFORE E YOU Bl BUY 
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CYCLE COMPANY 


MEA Dept. A-50, CHICACO, | 
HAY-FEVER fence con: 


fort, get relief 
and progress steadily to a cure that will stay, if you 
diet and care for yourself properly and take our 
constitutional treatment which removes the cause. 
Let us tell you how. Write for free Bulletin Y-195. 
P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hundreds of references to responsible people. 
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